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PRICES  OF  TICKETS. 


Outward  by  Route  B (Union  Pacific  Line). 

Leaving  Boston  February  20,  1888  (Excursion  No.  10). 


Adults. 

..$290.00 


• 385  « 


Outward  by  Route  C (Southern  Pacific  Co.’s  Line  via  New  Orleans). 

'AviNG  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and  March  12,  1S8S  (Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and 

Adults. 

turning  by  Route  A,  ladepeodent  Tickets 


. 360.00 


Outward  by  Route  C (Southern  Pacific  Co.’s  Line  via  New  Orleans). 


G Boston  February  7,  1888  (Excursion  No.  9). 

Adults. 

ident  Tickets $33S  oo 


Children 
under  12. 
$180.00 


e National  Park.  The 


SIXTH  SEASON  OF  WINTER  TRIPS.— 1 887-88. 


Twelves  Grand  Excursions 

CALI  KORN  I A. 


'T  N making  our  annual  announcement  of  winter  excursions  to  California,  we  have 
I little  need  to  refer,  at  any  considerable  length,  to  the  remarkable  attractions  of  the 
y Pacific  Coast  at  that  season  of  the  year.  California  has  become  the  sanitarium  of 
America  and  the  great  winter  resort  of  eastern  people  who  desire  to  escape  the  rigors 
of  an  eastern  climate.  In  the  latter  connection  it  has  far  distanced  in  popularity  every 
other  section  of  this  country,  and  of  the  great  health  resorts  of  Europe  as  well.  The 
march  of  improvement  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  provided  superior  accommodations 
for  visitors.  The  building  of  The  Raymond  has  been  followed  by  the  erection  of 
other  hotels,  which,  if  not  in  all  cases  as  vast  and  elegant,  are  nevertheless  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  eastern  tourists.  There  are  few  places  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  that 
do  not  now  afford  first-class  accommodations  to  the  health-seeker  and  tourist.  The 
opening  of  the  newly  completed  Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  which  is  larger  and 
much  more  magnificent  than  the  former  establishment,  will  be  an  event  of  special 
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importance  the  coming  season.  The  opening  of  the  great  Hotel  del  Coronado,  at  Coro- 
nado Beach,  San  Diego,  will  be  another  feature  of  interest  to  eastern  visitors. 

Our  winter  excursions  across  the  continent  are  no  longer  experiments,  or  enter- 
prises requiring  special  introduction  to  the  public.  They  are  demanded  by  the 
increasing  travel,  and  the  fact  is  generally  recognized  that  in  no  way  can  the  journey  be 
accomplished  as  comfortably  and  luxuriously  as  in  connection  with  our  select  tourist 
parties.  The  passenger  who  is  a member  of  a Raymond  traveling  party,  not  only  dis- 
misses all  care  and  responsibility  in  the  matters  of  rooms,  transportation  of  luggage, 
secured  places  in  cars,  and  the  like,  but  at  once  surrounds  himself  or  herself  with 
every  element  of  comfort,  safety,  and  elegance  known  to  the  rail. 

The  plan  of  our  winter  excursions  permits  the  widest  possible  liberty  to  the  individ- 
ual tourist.  The  objection  that  is  sometimes  made  to  excursion  parties  on  the  score 
that  the  traveler  is  thereby  shut  off  from  the  privilege  of  going  where  he  pleases  and 
when  he  pleases,  of  remaining  as  long  as  circumstances  and  inclination  may  lead  him, 
and  of  returning  when  he  chooses,  cannot  in  any  sense  apply  to  these  tours ; these  privi- 
leges are  precisely  what  our  winter  excursions  do  secure,  and  during  the  coming  season 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  ever.  A party  keeps  together  on  the  outward  journey,  with 
many  manifest  advantages ; but  there  are  no  “ programme  features  ” beyond  the  out 
ward  journey  that  are  binding  upon  the  excursionist  unless  he  chooses  to  follow  them. 
He  can  secure  rooms  at  The  Raymond  or  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  for  a given  period, 
selecting  his  apartments  at  our  office  in  Boston,  where  detailed  plans  are  to  be  found 
and  every  item  of  information  is  available,  or  spend  his  time  when  or  where  he  desires. 
In  this  connection,  our  hotel  coupons,  which  may  be  used  in  different  hotels  and  at  all 
the  leading  places  of  resort,  may  be  availed  of  or  not,  as  the  tourist  desires,  all  unused 
hotel  coupons  being  redeemed  at  their  face  value.  In  the  matter  of  returning,  there 
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are  five  different  routes  and  nearly  a score  of  dates  when  parties  will  return  under 
special  escort;  and  the  tickets  are  equally  good  on  any  train  without  sacrificing  any 
incidental  feature  except  special  train  service  and  any  exclusive  facilities  for  sight, 
seeing  that  may  be  arranged  for  a party  traveling  together.  Thus,  our  passengers 
are  not  compelled  to  “look  out  for  themselves”  unless  they  so  desire,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  permitted  to  use  the  widest  freedom  desirable  in  all  cases. 

Many  new  and  important  features  will  be  introduced  in  our  excursions  the  coming 
season.  Our  constant  aim  has  been  to  make  these  trips  the  perfection  of  ease  and 
elegance,  and  we  have  from  year  to  year  made  improvements  in  various  details,  as  well 
as  gradually  widened  the  scope  and  increased  the  number  of  our  excursions.  Last 
year  some  of  the  traveling  parties  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a new  and  superb  train  of 
Pullman  palace  cars,  built  for  our  express  accommodation,  with  a Pullman  palace 
dining-car  attached.  All  our  west-bound  excursion  trains  the  coming  season,  and  also 
our  returning  trains  wherever  practicable,  will  have  dining-cars  attached.  Thus  three 
meals  a day  at  regular  hours  are  insured.  This  is  an  important  consideration  to  many 
travelers  to  whom  delays  and  detentions  may  mean,  not  only  discomfort,  but  illness. 
In  all  cases  the  dining-cars  will  be  supplied  with  everything  afforded  by  the  best 
markets  of  the  country,  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the  table  equal  to  that  of  the  leading 
hotels. 

Another  grand  feature  will  be  the  employment  in  several  of  the  excursions,  both 
outward  and  returning,  of  the  new  and  elegant  vestibuled  trains  of  Pullman  palace 
cars.  The  name  of  Pullman  has  long  been  suggestive  of  the  highest  development  of 
taste,  comfort,  and  elegance  in  railway  appointments,  and  the  newly  devised  trains  of 
vestibuled  cars  represent  the  acme  of  inventive  skill  in  this  direction.  A train  of  cars 
is  converted  into  a moving  hotel  with  dining-hall,  lounging,  smoking,  and  reading 


rooms,  barber’s  shop,  and  bathroom,  in  addition  to  the  most  luxurious  sleeping  accom- 
modations ; and  the  cars  are  so  connected  together,  or  vestibuled,  that  a passenger  can 
pass  from  one  to  another  without  exposure  to  danger  or  discomfort  of  any  sort.  Two 
trains  of  vestibuled  cars,  embodying  every  existing  improvement,  and  others  suggested 
by  us,  have  been  constructed  by  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  especially  for  our 
use.  In  all  our  trains,  however,  the  best  available  accommodations  in  the  line  of 
sleeping-car  and  dining-car  service  will  be  brought  into  requisition.  In  all  cases  our 
patrons  will  secure  first-class  traveling  facilities  and  every  possible  incidental  comfort. 

A special  advantage  offered  in  connection  with  our  e.xcursions  for  the  season  of 
1887-88  is  the  choice  of  routes  going  and  returning.  The  dates  of  departure  from  the 
East  extend  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  are  calculated  to  meet  every 
requirement.  There  are  three  different  routes  of  travel  westward,  with  special  trains 
and  many  important  attractions  by  the  way;  while  in  returning  five  different  routes  are 
presented,  with  special  cars  always  for  conducted  parties,  and  special  trains  whenever 
and  wherever  they  will  subserve  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  travelers.  There  is 
also  the  privilege  of  returning  independently  by  any  train.  In  purchasing  a ticket,  the 
passenger  can  exercise  his  preference,  going  by  any  of  the  three  routes,  on  the  dates 
named  therefor,  and  returning  by  any  of  the  others,  or  by  the  same  route  if  preferred. 
The  selection  of  route,  however,  must  be  made  a matter  of  prearrangement,  inasmuch 
as  the  different  routes  represent  a difference  in  time  and  cost,  and  it  is  not  practicable 
to  make  the  change  after  the  journey  has  been  antered  upon. 

Special  advantages  will  be  given  members  of  our  parties  who  desire  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  Big  Tree  Groves,  or  who  wish  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A tour  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  combined  with  two  of 
the  return  trips  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 


The  advantage  of  Southern  California  as  a retreat  from  the  harshness  and  severity  of 
our  eastern  winter  and  spring  can  not  be  overestimated.  Many  of  our  patrons  have 
experienced  the  benefits  that  even  a brief  sojourn  in  a region  where  a mild  and  genial 
temperature,  with  other  influences  of  a most  healthful  character,  always  prevail ; and 
many  scores  can  attest,  in  renewed  health  and  vigor,  to  the  good  results  of  a winter’s 
residence.  There  is  quite  a numerous  list  of  those  who  have  annually  accompanied 
us  to  California  on  these  trips.  With  the  practical  experience  of  seven  years  of 
spring  excursions  and  five  years  of  winter  trips  to  refer  to,  we  feel  that  the  advan- 
tages of  California,  to  both  the  health-seeker  and  pleasure-seeker,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  The  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  absence  of  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  genial,  health-giving  atmosphere  serve  to  make  the  winter  months 
sources  of  delight,  even  to  the  invalid,  rather  than  a season  to  be  dreaded.  The  Kur- 
isiwo,  or  great  Japan  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a mile 
deep  and  500  miles  wide  off  the  California  coast,  is  the  great  regulator  and  equalizer 
of  the  climate  along  the  shore  line  of  California  — warming  it  in  winter  and  cooling  it 
in  summer.  This  great  body  of  water  never  varies  more  then  3 degrees  from  a tem- 
perature of  58  degrees.  While  the  eastern,  northern,  and  middle  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  shrouded  in  snow  and  ice,  the  visitor  to  Southern,  California  revels 
amid  fruits  and  flowers.  Oranges  ripen  in  December,  and  strawberries  grow  in  the 
open  air  throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones  are  everywhere  found  in  profusion.  The  “rainy  season,”  so 
called,  is  by  no  means  a disagreeable  part  of  the  year,  but  akin  to  an  eastern  spring, 
with  alternate  sunshine  and  showers.  As  a general  thing  the  sunny  days  exceed  the 
rainy  ones,’  and  the  claim  is  well  substantiated  that  during  the  “ rainy  season  ” in 
California  there  are  more  cloudless  days  than  the  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  can 
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boast  of  in  the  whole  year.  That  the  climate  of  California  is  more  healthful  than  that 
of  Florida,  has  been  established  on  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  physicians;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  from  disease  also  proves  that  it  possesses  advan- 
tages over  the  Mediterranean  coast  resorts.  California,  too,  is  accessible  without  cross- 
ing the  ocean ; and  our  passengers  enjoy  during  the  brief  transit  every  convenience, 
comfort,  and  luxury  known  to  modern  railway  traveling. 

Our  excursion  tickets  include  many  important  features  not  otherwise  provided,  such 
as  special  train  service,  dining-cars,  vestibuled  trains  of  Pullman  palace  cars  in  certain 
cases,  halts  at  all  the  principal  points  of  interest,  and  the  payment  of  all  incidental 
expenses  for  sleeping-cars,  meals,  transfers,  hotel  board,  etc.,  during  the  journeys  to 
and  from  California.  In  other  advertised  excursions  incidental  traveling  expenses  are 
not  included  except  here  and  there  in  a very  limited  way,  but  generally  not  at  all. 
In  instituting  a comparison  between  our  prices  and  others’,  this  fact  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  As  to  the  special  train  service,  vestibuled  trains,  and  dining-cars, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  whatever,  since  the  arrangements  therefor  in  connection 
with  our  excursions  are  made  solely  for  our  patrons.  Persons  who  join  our  parties 
know  at  the  outset  precisely  what  the  entire  excursion  is  to  cost,  inasmuch  as  every 
needed  incidental  expense  is  included  in  the  general  ticket. 

Every  one  of  our  traveling  parties  will  be  under  the  charge  of  competent  conductors, 
who  will  relieve  the  passengers  of  all  the  ordinary  cares  and  annoyances  of  traveling. 
The  general  plan  of  our  excursions  is  so  well  understood  by  the  public,  that  few  words 
of  explanation  are  required  in  that  connection.  Several  thousands  of  eastern  people 
have  enjoyed  our  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  seven  years  last  past.  For  a 
longer  period  our  eastern  excursions  have  been  known. 

We  can  speak  with  pride  of  the  select  character  of  our  traveling  parties,  and  to  per- 
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sons  who  have  accompanied  us  we  confidently  refer  all  who  desire  information  as  to 
the  practical  working  of  our  system.  We  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  tourist  business,  and  have  made  a specialty  of  catering  to  the  best  class  of 
travelers,  who  know  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  ordinary  travel,  and  from  whom, 
we  are  happy  to  add,  we  have  received  the  most  appreciative  commendation.  A mem- 
ber of  one  of  our  parties  secures  many  little  comforts  and  attentions  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained,  and  all  these,  too,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any  particular 
or  ostentatious  display,  which  would  naturally  be  repugnant  to  a person  of  quiet 
tastes.  Members  of  our  party  will  move  from  place  to  place  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  private  travelers,  and  with  the  added  advantage  of  having  their  individual 
wants  studied  and  ministered  to.  Everywhere  they  will  be  treated  as  private  guests 
who  are  entitled  to  every  first-class  privilege,  and  for  whom  special  preparation  has 
been  made.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  our  plan  the  traveler  provides  himself  with 
every  possible  luxury,  or  rather  finds  it  provided  for  him.  As  everything  in  the  way 
of  accommodations  and  meals  is  a matter  of  previous  adjustment,  he  may  dismiss  all 
care  and  responsibility,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  journey. 
Time  and  money  are  both  economized  to  a remarkable  extent,  and  the  trip  rendered 
what  it  should  be  — a source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  With  our  new  facilities 
afforded  by  the  employment  of  dining-cars,  and  the  use  of  vestibuled  trains  in  many 
of  our  excursions,  these  advantages  will  be  increased  tenfold. 

The  increased  number  of  trips,  the  choice  of  routes,  and  the  liberal  provisions 
governing  the  use  of  our  excursion  tickets  cannot  fail  to  meet  every  possible  requirement 
on  the  part  of  tourist  and  traveler.  It  has  been  our  constant  purpose  to  anticipate  every 
demand  which  experience  has  taught  us  the  best  class  of  travelers  is  likely  to  make. 
It  is  now  possible,  under  our  system,  to  visit  California  either  for  rest,  recreation, 



travel,  or  sight-seeing,  and  the  excursionist  may  dispose  of  his  time  in  his  owo  way, 
securing  many  special  advantages  through  the  use  of  our  hotel  coupons,  during  either 
a part  or  the  whole  period  of  sojourn  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  not  compelled  to 
use  a single  hotel  coupon  unless  he  desires,  and  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  prefer- 
ences in  visiting  friends,  traveling  elsewhere,  or  in  sojourning  at  any  point  for  an  unlim- 
ited time.  During  the  outward  and  homeward  trips  all  traveling  and  hotel  expenses, 
with  double  berth  (half  a section)  in  the  sleeping-cars,  incidental  meals,  transfers,  etc., 
are  included,  so  that  the  traveler  has  no  need  of  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the 
original  cost  of  the  excursion  ticket. 

While  traveling  with  a party  the  passenger  has  the  constant  aid  and  attentions  of 
the  conductor  and  his  assistants.  At  other  times  our  agents  at  The  Raymond  (South 
Pasadena),  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  San  Francisco  will  be  found  ready  to  answer  every 
inquiry,  and  to  give  all  required  assistance. 

Routes  of  Excursions  Outward. 

As  already  set  forth,  there  will  be  a choice,  in  connection  with  our  winter  excursions, 
of  three  different  routes  between  Boston  and  California  in  the  outward  journey,  and 
five  different  routes  returning.  The  several  routes,  briefly  described,  are  as  follows:  — 

Route  A.  — Fitchburg  Railroad  (Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Boston  to  Rotterdam 
Junction,  N.  Y.;  West  Shore  Railroad  from  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Suspension 
Bridge;  Great  Western  Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Suspension  Bridge  to 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Port  Huron  to  Chicago; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  system  through  to  California  over  the  following  sub- 
divisions: Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  (main  line),  from  Kansas  City  to 
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Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  with  side  trips  from  Las  Vegas  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  and 
return,  and  from  Lamy  Junction  to  Santa  Fe  and  return;  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad 
from  Albuqudrque  to  Barstow,  Cal.;  California  Southern  Railroad  from  Barstow  to 
San  Bernadino,  Cal.;  and  California  Central  Railroad  from  San  Bernadino  to  The 
Raymond  and  Los  Angeles.  With  every  ticket  there  are  coupons  for  passage  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and 
for  passengers  who  return  east  via  Route  A coupons  are  furnished  for  the  return  pas- 
sage from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  There  are  also  coupons  for  side  trips  to 
Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Monica,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Route  B.  — Fitchburg  Railroad  (Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Boston  to  Rotterdam 
Junction,  N.  Y. ; West  Shore  Railroad  from  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Suspension 
Bridge;  Great  Western  Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Suspension  Bridge  to 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Port  Huron  to  Chicago; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  from  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.;  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Denver,  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  and  Cheyenne 
to  Ogden,  U.  T.;  Utah  Central  Railroad-  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  return; 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  (Ogden  Overland  Line)  from  Ogden  to  Hotel  del 
Monte,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.  With  every  ticket  there  are  coupons  for  pas- 
sage over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
and  The  Raymond,  and  return  coupons  for  passengers  who  are  booked  to  go  east  via 
Routes  B,  C,  D,  E,  or  F.  There  are  also  coupons  for  side  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City  (as 
already  mentioned),  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Napa  Soda  Springs,  and  Santa  Monica. 

Route  C.  — Fitchburg  Railroad  (Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Boston  to  Rotter- 
dam Junction,  N.  Y. ; West  Shore  Railroad  from  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Buffalo, 
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N.  Y. ; Lake  Shore  & ^Michigan  Southern  Railway  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railway  (the  “Bee  Line”)  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati;  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans;  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  (El  Paso  Overland  Line)  from  New 
Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica;  and  California  Central  Railroad  from  Los 
Angeles  to  The  Raymond.  There  are  coupons  for  return  trips  from  The  Raymond  and 
Santa  Monica,  and  for  the  farther  journey  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad 
to  San  Francisco.  There  are  also  side  trips  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Napa  Soda 
Springs,  and  for  persons  booked  to  return  via  Route  A coupons  for  passage  back  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  There  is  also  a side  trip  over  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Galveston  and  return. 

Routes  of  Excursions  Returning. 

Route  A.  — Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  system  from  California  through  to  Kan- 
sas City,  over  the  following  subdivisions:  California  Central  Railroad  from  Los 
Angeles  and  The  Raymond  to  San  Bernadino,  Cal.;  California  Southern  Railway  from 
San  Bernadino  to  Barstow,  Cal. ; Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  from  Barstow  to  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. ; and  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  (main  line)  from 
Albuquerque  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  side  trips  to  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago;  Chi- 
cago & Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Chicago  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Great  Western 
Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Port  Huron  to  Suspension  Bridge ; West  Shore 
Railroad  from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Fitchburg  Railroad 
(Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Boston. 

Route  B.  — Southern  Pacific  Companv’s  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden, 
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U.  T. ; Utah  Central  Railroad  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  return;  Union 
Pacific  Railway  from  Ogden  to  Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  Cheyenne  to  Denver,  Col.,  and  from 
Denver  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Blue  Island  Junction,  111.,  or  Chicago;  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway 
from  Chicago  or  Blue  Island  Junction  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Great  Western  Division 
of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Port  Huron  to  Suspension  Bridge;  West  Shore  Rail- 
road from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y.;  and  Fitchburg  Railroad 
(Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Boston.  Passengers  who  desire 
to  omit  the  visit  to  Denver  can  do  so  and  proceed  directly  east  from  Cheyenne  to 
Council  Bluffs,  over  the  main  line  of  the. Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Route  D.  — Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden, 
U.  T. ; Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Grand  Junction,  Col.;  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway  from 
Grand  Junction  to  Manitou  Springs,  and  from  Manitou  Springs  to  Denver;  Union 
Pacific  Railway  (Colorado  Division)  from  Denver  to  Silver  Plume  and  return  ; Union 
Pacific  Railway  (Omaha  and  Denver  Short  Line)  from  Denver  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Blue  Island  Junction, 
111.,  or  Chicago;  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chi- 
cago to  Port  Huron,  Mich. ; Great  Western  Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from 
Port  Huron  to  Suspension  Bridge;  West  Shore  Railroad  from  Suspension  Bridge  to 
Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Fitchburg  Railroad  (Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Rotter- 
dam Junction  to  Boston. 

Route  E.  — Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  (Oregon  Line)  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland,  Or.;  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  Railway  and  Steam- 
boat Lines  from  Portland  to  Dalles  City  and  return  ; Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from 
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Portland  to  Tacoma,  \V.  T. ; Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  Puget  Sound 
steamers  from  Tacoma  to  Victoria,  B.  C.,  and  return ; Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Tacoma  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Albert  Lea  Route  (Minneapolis  & St.  Louis,  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  & Northern  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railways)  from  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Blue  Island  Junction,  111.,  or  Chicago;  Chicago  & Grand 
Trunk’Railway  from  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago  to  Port  Huron;  Great  Western 
Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Port  Huron  to  Suspension  Bridge;  West  Shore 
Railroad  from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y. ; Fitchburg  Railroad 
(Hoosac  Tunnel  Route),  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Boston. 

Route  F.  — Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  (Oregon  Line)  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland,  Or.;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Portland  to  Tacoma,  W.  T. ; 
Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  Puget  Sound  steamers  from  Tacoma  to 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  and  return;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Tacoma  to  Portland;  Ore- 
gon Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  Steamer  Line  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  Or. ; 
thence  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  (Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  Railway 
and  Union  Pacific  Railway)  from  The  Dalles  to  Pocatello,  I.  T.,  and  byjhe  Idaho  Divi- 
sion of  Union  Pacific  Railway  from  Pocatello  to  Ogden,  U.  T. ; Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Grand 
Junction,  Col.;  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway  from  Grand  Junction  to  Manitou 
Springs,  and  from  Manitou  Springs  to  Denver  ; Union  Pacific  Railway  (Colorado  Divi- 
sion) from  Denver  to  Silver  Plume  and  return  ; Union  Pacific  Railway  (Omaha  and 
Denver  Short  Line)  from  Denver  to  Council  Bluffs;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railway  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Blue  Island  Junction,  111.,  or  Chicago;  Chicago  & 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
Great  Western  Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Port  Huron  to  Suspension 
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Bridge;  West  Shore  Railroad  from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y. ; 
Fitchburg  Railroad  (Hoosac  Tunnel  Route)  from  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Boston. 

Passengers  who  desire  to  proceed  directly  east  from  Pocatello  or  Ogden  over  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  place  of  the  route  outlined  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  can 
do  so,  going  either  via  Denver  or  by  the  direct  line  from  Cheyenne.  The  tickets  are 
good  by  either  route. 

Side  Trips. 

With  every  excursion  ticket  are  coupons  for  the  following  side  trips  : From  Los 
Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return  over  Los  Angeles  & Independence  Railroad 
(Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Line) ; from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  via  the  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  thence  to  Monterey,  and  from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco  via  Southern 
Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  (Northern  Division),  or  vice  versa;  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  rail  and  stage  to  Napa  Soda  Springs. and  return. 

In  connection  with  Route  A,  both  going  and  returning,  are  coupons  for  side  trips  to 
Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  and  Santa  P'e. 

Route  B,  both  going  and  returning,  includes  a side  trip  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  return. 

Route  C includes  side  trips  from  Cave  City,  Ky.,  to  Mammoth  Cave  and  return,  and 
from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Galveston  and  return. 

Route  D includes  two  interesting  side  trips  in  Colorado — one  to  Manitou  Springs, 
and  the  other  from  Denver  to  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume,  and  return. 

Route  E includes  a side  trip  from  Portland,  Or.,  up  the  Columbia  River  to  The  Dalles 
and  return,  a round  trip  on  Puget  Sound  from  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  with  visits  to  Seattle, 
W.  T.,  and  Victoria,  B.  C.;  and  in  connection  with  two  returning  trips  (Nos.  i8  and 
19)  a week’s  visit  can  be  made  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


Route  F includes  the  Puget  Sound  trip,  and  the  side  trips  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Route  D — to  Manitou  Springs,  .Georgetown,  and  Silver  Plume. 


Dates  of  Outward  Excursions. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  outward  excursions,  with  the  date  of  departure  from 
Boston,  the  route  to  be  followed,  and  the  date  of  arrival  at  destination : — 


Date  of  Leaving  Boston. 


Destination.  Date  of  Arrival. 


I,  Thursday,  Nov.  lo,  1887. 
!,  Monday,  Dec.  5,  18S7. 
j,  Thursday.  Dec.  8,  1S87. 

),  Monday,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

;,  Thursday,  Jan.  12,  1888. 
j,  Monday,  Jan.  16,  1888. 

I,  Monday,  Jan.  23,  1S88. 

!,  Thursday,  Feb.  2,  1888. 

),  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1888. 

10,  Monday,  Feb.  20,  1888. 
ri,  Tliursday,  March  8,  188S. 
:2,  Monday,  March  12,  1888. 


Route  A. 
Route  B. 
Route  A. 
Route  C. 
Route  A. 
Route  C. 
Route  B. 
Route  A. 
Route  C. 
Route  B. 
Route  A. 
Route  C. 


The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Saturday,  Nov.  19. 
Hotel  del  Monte  and  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  Dec.  13. 
The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Saturday,  Dec.  17. 
The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Tuesday,  Jan.  17. 

The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Saturday,  Jan.  21. 

The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Tuesday,  Jan.  31. 
Hotel  del  Monte  and  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  Jan.  31. 
The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Saturday,  F.eb.  ii. 
The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Wednesday,  Feb.  22. 
Hotel  del  Monte  and  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  Feb.  28. 
The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Saturday,  Marcli  17. 
The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  Tuesday,  March  27. 


Note. — In  all  cases  passengers  by  Routes  A and  C can  reach  Colton,  Riverside,  Santa  Monica,  and 
other  Southern  California  points  on  the  same  day  the  train  arrives  at  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles; 
S.tn  Diego  the  same  day  or  early  the  following  morning:  and  San  Francisco  or  Monterey,  the  succeed- 
ing day.  Passengers  by  Route  B can  reach  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond  the  day  succeeding  the  date 
of  arrival  at  San  Francisco.  The  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles,  like  the  tickets  returning  eastward  from  either  of  those  points,  are  good  until  July  1,  18S8. 
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Excursions  from  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles  i 

Dates  of  Departure.  Dates  of  Ai 


Wednesday,  January  i8, 
Friday,  February  lo, 
Wednesday,  February  22, 
Monday,  March  5, 


San  Francisco. 

t San  Francisco. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 


March  i< 
March  26, 
March  27, 
May  15, 


Thursday,  January  19. 
Saturday,  February  ii. 

Tuesday,  March  6. 
Tuesday,  March  20. 
Tuesday,  March  27. 
Wednesday,  March  28. 
Wednesday,  May  16. 
Wednesday,  May  23. 


9,  Tuesday,  May  2: 

Excursions  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond. 


Dates  of  Departure. 

No.  I,  Thursday,  February  2, 
No.  2,  Thursday,  .March  i. 
No.  3,  Wednesday,  March  21, 


Dates  of  Arrival  at  Los  Angeles 
AND  The  Raymond. 

Friday,  February  3. 

Friday,  March  2. 

Thursday,  March  22. 


Dates  of  ReturningJExcursions. 

Dates  of  Departure.  Dates  of 

No.  I,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Monday,  Nov.  7,  1887.  Route  A. 
No.  2,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Monday,  Nov.  21,  1887.  Route  A. 
No.  3,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Monday,  Dec.  19,  1887.  Route  A. 

No.  4,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Monday,  Jan.  23,  1888.  Route  A. 

No.  5,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Monday,  Feb.  13,  1888.  Route  A. 

No.  6,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Monday,  Feb.  27,  1888.  Route  A. 

No.  7,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  March  7,  1888.  Route  D. 

No.  8,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  March  28,  1S88.  Route  D. 

No.  9,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  April  4,  1888.  Route  D. 
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Arrival  in  Boston. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  16. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  30. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  28. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  i. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  22. 
Wednesday,  March  7. 
Friday,  March  23. 
Friday,  April  13. 
Friday,  April  20. 


Dates  of  Departure.  Dates  of 

No.  10,  San  Francisco,  Thursday,  April  5,  t888.  Route  E. 

No.  II,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  AprU  16,  1888.  Route  F. 

No.  12,  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  Wednesday,  April  18, 18S8.  Route  A. 
No.  13,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  April  25,  1888.  ' Route  D. 

No.  14.  San  Francisco,  Monday,  May  21,  1888.  Route  F. 

"So.  15.  San  Francisco,  Thursday,  May  24,  t888.  Route  E. 

No.  16,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  May  30,  1888.  Route  D. 

No.  17,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  June  6,  1888.  Route  D. 

No.  18,  San  Francisco,  Thursday,  June  14,  1888.  Route  E. 

No.  19,  San  Francisco,  Thursday,  June  21.  1888.  Route  E.' 


Arrival  in  Boston. 
Friday,  April  27. 
Friday,  May  ii. 
Friday,  April  27. 
Friday,  May  ii. 
Friday,  June  15. 
Friday,  June  .5. 
Friday,  June  15. 
Friday,  June  22. 
Friday,  July  6. 
Friday,  July  13. 


* In  connection  with  both  these  trips  (Nos.  18  and  19),  a week’s  visit  can  be  made, 
under  special  escort,  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  parties  reaching  Boston 
Friday,  July  13,  and  Friday,  July  20,  respectively. 


Full  itineraries  giving  the  daily  movements  of  the  different  parties  are  given  in 
another  part  of  this  circular. 

Hotel  List. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  hotels  at  which  our  coupons  will  be  accepted : — 

The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal.,  \V.  Raymond,  proprietor;  C.  H.  Merrill, 
manager. 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Cal.,  Georg  Schbnewald,  manager. 

Palace  Hotel  or  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  C.  H.  Livingston,  manager. 

The  Arlington,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,C.  C.  Wheeler,  manager. 

Ai  Lamanda  Park,  Cal.  — Sierra  Madre  Villa,  William  Cogswell,  proprietor,  and 
W.  Gardner  Cogswell,  manager. 

At  Long  Beach,  Cal.  — Long  Beach  Hotel,  Cowley  & Mitchell,  lessees  and  managers. 


At  Manitou  Springs,  Col.  — Barker  House,  C.  W.  Barker,  proprietor;  Cliff  House, 
E.  E.  Nichols,  proprietor. 

At  Monrovia,  Cal.  — Grand  Vievr  Hotel,  J.  S.  Kiefer,  proprietor. 

At  Napa  Soda  Springs,  Cal.  — Napa  Soda  Springs  Hotel,  Jackson  & Wooster,  pro- 
prietors. 

At  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey,  Cal.  — El  Carmelo,  Georg  Schonewald,  manager. 

At  Pasadena,  Cal. — The  Carleton,  Col.  J.  B.' Bowler,  manager. 

At  Pomona,  Cal. — Hotel  Palomares,  Frank  A.  Miller,  manager. 

At  Riverside,  Cal.  — The  Glenwood,  Frank  A.  Miller,  proprietor. 

At  Sacramento,  Cal.  — Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  W.  O.  Bowers,  proprietor. 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Walker  House,  G.  S.  Erb,  proprietor;  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  G.  S.  Erb,  proprietor. 

At  Sa?i  Diego,  Cal.  — Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  the  Coronado  Beach 
Company  (E.  S.  Babcock,  Jr.,  president),  proprietors,  and  John  B.  Seghers,  Jr.,  man- 
ager. 

At  Santa  CruK,  Cal.  — Peakes  House  and  Cottages,  J.  B.  Peakes,  proprietor;  Pope 
House  and  Cottages,  E.  J.  Swift,  proprietor ; Pacific  Ocean  House,  E.  J.  Swift,  pro- 
prietor; Riverside  House  and  Cottages,  Fred  Barson  proprietor;  Wilkins  House,  L. 
L.  Fargo,  proprietor. 

At  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  — Hotel  Arcadia,  Scott  Brothers,  proprietors. 

Hotel  Coupons. 

In  connection  with  the  excursions  of  November  lo  and  December  8 are  coupons 
for  two  months’  board  at  The  Raymond ; and  in  connection  with  the  excursions  of 
December  5 and  January  25,  coupons  for  two  months’  board  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
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In  all  other  tickets  are  coupons  for  three  days’  board,  good  at  the  following  hotels  : 
The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena;  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels,  San  Francisco;  Hotel  del 
Monte,  Monterey;  The  Carleton,  Pasadena;  Hotel  Arcadia,  Santa  Monica;  Grand 
View  Hotel,  Monrovia;  and  the  Long  Beach  Hotel,  Long  Beach.  All  members  of 
parties  arriving  in  California  will  be  provided  with  accommodations  at  one  of  the 
hotels  named  in  this  list,  or,  if  preferred,  the  coupons  can  be  retained  and  used  at 
any  subsequent  time. 

Thus  persons  who  arrive  by  Routes  A or  C,  and  who  desire  to  visit  Riverside  and 
San  Diego,  can  diverge  from  the  regular  route  at  San  Bernadino  or  Colton,  and  resume 
their  passage  westward  at  the  same  points,  and  use  their  board  coupons  for  the  three 
days’  period  at  pleasure. 

Independent  of  the  e.xcursion  ticket  books,  coupons  for  a day’s  board  each,  good  at 
the  hotels  already  mentioned,  and  at  other  designated  hotels  in  California  and  on  the 
homeward  routes,  may  be  purchased  at  our  office  in  Boston,  or  of  our  agents  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  single-day  coupons  may  be  had  separately,  and  in  any  number  desired,  so 
that  holders  of  independent  tickets  can  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages,  either  for 
long  or  short  periods.  In  all  cases,  unused  coupons  will  be  redeemed  at  the  same  rate 
at  which  they  are  purchased.  The  coupons  are  of  two  kinds.  Form  A and  Form  B. 
Form  A is  intended  especially  for  use  at  The  Raymond,  The  Hotel  del  Monte,  the 
Palace  or  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  and  The  Arlington,  Santa  Barbara. 

At  The  Raymond,  Form  A will  entitle  the  holders  to  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  or 
third  floors  when  two  persons  occupy  the  same  apartment.  When  an  apartment  on 
those  floors  is  occupied  by  one  person,  there  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  50  cents 
per  day.  When  a room  on  the  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  one  person,  there  will  be  no 
additional  charge;  and  when  a room  on  the  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  two  persons, 
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there  will  be  a rebate  of  50  cents  per  day  each,  making  the  rate  per  day.  The 
rebate  will  be  paid  to  the  ticket-holders  at  the  hotel  when  settlement  is  made. 

At  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Form  A will  entitle  the  holders  to  the  best 
available  rooms.  When  an  apartment  is  occupied  by  two  persons,  there  will  be  no 
e.xtra  charge  for  connecting  parlor  or  bath-room. 

At  the  Palace.  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Form  A will  entitle  the  holders,  when  two  per- 
sons occupy  one  apartment,  to  an  outside  room,  with  a bath-room  connecting;  and  with 
one  person  in  a room,  to  a light  court-room,  with  a bath-room  connecting.  Form  A is 
also  good  for  rooms  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  an  anne.x  to  the  Palace. 

Single-day  coupons  of  Form  B will  be  accepted  at  the  following  named  hotels  : The 
Carleton,  Pasadena;  The  Arcadia,  Santa  Monica;  The  Grand  View  Hotel,  Monrovia; 
Long  Beach  Hotel,  Long  Beach;  Sierra  Madre  Villa;  The  Glenwood,  Riverside; 
Hotel  Palomares,  Pomona  ; Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  San  Diego;  Napa 
Soda  Springs  Hotel;  Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  Sacramento;  Walker  House  and  Metro- 
politan Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City;  Barker  House  and  Cliff  House,  Manitou  Springs,  Col. 

Single-day  coupons  of  Form  B,  will  also  be  accepted  at  El  Carmelo,  Pacific  Grove, 
Monterey,  and  at  the  following  hotels  in  Santa  Cruz:  Peakes  House,  Pope  House, 
Pacific  Ocean  House,  Riverside  House,  and  Wilkins  House.  At  these  six  houses  — 
I'll  Carmelo  and  the  five  Santa  Cruz  hotels  named  — the  coupons  will  entitle  the 
holder,  not  only  to  the  best  accommodations,  but  also  to  a rebate  of  50  cents  on  each 
coupon,  which  will  be  paid  to  the  ticket-holder  at  the  hotel  when  settlement  is  made, 
thus  making  the  rate  $2  per  day  at  those  hotels. 

The  prices  of  single-day  board  coupons  are  $3.50  each  for  Form  A,  and  $2.50  each 
for  form  B.  As  a matter  of  convenience,  bound  books  of  fifty  coupons  each  — twenty 
of  Form  A and  thirty  of  Form  B — will  be  sold  at  5i4S-  The  coupons  can  also  be 
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had  singly  or  in  small  quantities.  Coupons  remaining  unused  will  be  redeemed  at 
their  full  value  at  our  office  in  Boston,  or  by  our  general  agent  in  California,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Harding. 

PRICES  OF  TICKETS. 

We  have  given  a list  of  ticket  rates  in  another  place.  We  repeat  the  figures  here, 
giving  in  connection  therewith  a fuller  synopsis  of  the  incidental  features  included  in 
the  different  classes  of  tickets. 

Outward  by  Route  A (Santa  Fe  Line). 

Returning  by  Route  A. — Independent  Tickets  $275.  This  sum  covers  first-class 
passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Suspension  Bridge,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Barstow,  and  San 
Bernadino,  to  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  from  San 
Francisco  back  to  Los  Angeles  or  The  Raymond,  and  returning  over  the  same  route 
taken  in  the  outward  journey;  all  incidental  meals  while  in  transit  to  and  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco;  double  berth  (half  a section)  on 
all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip ; round-trip  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa 
Monica  and  return,  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  and  the  side  trips  to  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  and  Santa  Fe;  hotel  accommodations  in  Chicago;  transfers  in  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  ; and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (good  at  any  time)  at  any  of 
the  following  hotels:  The  Raymond  (East  Pasadena),  The  Carleton  (Pasadena), 
Hotel  Arcadia  (Santa  Monica),  Grand  View  Hotel  (Monrovia),  Long  Beach 
Hotel  (Long  Beach),  Hotel  del  Monte  (Monterey),  or  Palace  Hotel  (San 
Francisco).  Children’s  Independent  Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except 
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that  separate  sleeping-car  accommodations  are  not  furnished,  ^150.  Tickets, 
with  two  months’  board  at  The  Raymond  (furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excursions 
Nos.  I and  3,  leaving  Boston  November  10  and  December  8),  when  rooms  on  first, 
second,  or  third  floors  are  taken  by  two  persons,  $465;  same  with  one  occupant,  ^495  ; 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  with  two  “occupants,  ^440 ; same  with  one  occupant,  ^465. 
Tickets  good  from  San  Bernadino  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  return  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  from  Los  Angeles  east,  until  July  i,  1888. 

Returning  by  Route  B {Union  Pacific  Line).  — Independent  Ticket  #315.  This 
sum  covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque, 
Barstow,  and  San  Bernadino,  to  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  and  east  via  Sacramento,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne, 
Denver,  Manitou  Springs,  back  to  Denver,  Council  Bluffs,  Blue  Island  Junc- 
tion, Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls ; all  incidental  meals  while 
making  the  round  trip  ; double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping- 
cars  during  the  round  trip  ; round-trip  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa 
Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  and 
Santa  Fe  on  the  outward  journey,  and  side  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs, 
sftid  Silver  Plume  on  the  return  journey;  hotel  accommodations  in  Chicago,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  and  Manitou  Springs;  transfers  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  and  Manitou  Springs ; and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (available 
at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View  Hotel, 
Long  Beach  Hotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s  Independent 
Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  accommoda- 



tions  are  not  furnished,  $i6o.  Tickets,  with  two  months’  board  at  The  Raymond 
(furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  i and  3,  leaving  Boston  November 
10  and  December  8),  when  rooms  on  first,  second,  or  third  floors  are  taken  by  two 
persons,  $505  ; same  with  one  occupant,  $535  ; rooms  on  fourth  floor  with  two  occu- 
pants, $480;  same  with  one  occupant,  - $505.  Tickets  good  from  San  Bernadino  or 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from  San  Francisco,  until  July  i,  1888. 

Passengers  returning  by  Route  B who  prefer  to  omit  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs, 
or  Denver  can  do  so,  proceeding  directly  east  from  Cheyenne,  the  tickets  being  good 
both  by  the  direct  line  and  via  Denver. 

Returtiing  by  Route  D [Denver  Rio  Grande  Line). — Independent  Tickets  $315. 
This  sum  covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via 
Suspension  Bridge,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Fe,  Albu- 
querque, Barstow,  and  San  Bernadino,  to  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  San 
Francisco,  and  east  via  Sacramento,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo,  Manitou  Springs, 
Denver,  Council  Bluffs,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental,  meals  while  making  the  round  trip;  double  berth  (half  a 
section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip;  round-trip  tickets  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
return,  from  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs  and  Santa  Fe  on  the  outward  journey,  and  to  Manitou  Springs  and  Silver 
Plume  on  the  return  journey;  hotel  accommodations  in  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  transfers  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (available  at 
any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carletoii,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View  Hotel, 
Long  Beach  Hotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Flotel.  Children’s  Independent 



Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  accom- 
modations are  furnished  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Line  (narrow  gauge)  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Manitou  Springs,  but  not  elsewhere,  $i6o.  Tickets,  with  two 
months’  board  at  The  Raymond  (furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  i 
and  3,  leaving  Boston  November  10  and  December  8),  when  rooms  on  first,  second,  or 
third  floors  are  taken  by  two  persons,  $505 ; same  with  one  occupant,  $535 ; rooms  on 
fourth  floor  with  two  occupants,  ^480;  same  with  one  occupant,  $505.  Tickets  good 
from  San  Bernadino  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from  San  Francisco, 
until  July  i,  1888. 

Returning  by  Route  E (Northern  Pacific  Line). — Independent  Tickets  $375.  This 
sum  covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Fe,  Albu- 
querque, Barstow,  and  San  Bernadino,  to  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  and  east  via  overland  railway  line  to  Portland  (Or.),  Columbia  River, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  St.  Paul,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls  ; all  incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip  ; double 
berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip;  round-trip  tickets 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  Hot  Springs  and  Santa  Fe  on  the  outward  journey,  and  to  Dalles  City  (on  the 
Columbia  River)  and  on  Puget  Sound  returning;  hotel  accommodations  in  Chicago, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis;  transfers  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis;  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions for  three  days  (available  at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel 
Arcadia,  Grand  View  Hotel,  Long  Beach  Hotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace 
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Hotel.  Children’s  Independent  Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that 
separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished,  $200.  Tickets,  with  two  months’  board 
at  The  Raymond  (furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  i and  3,  leaving 
Boston  November  10  and  December  8),  when  rooms  on  first,  second,  or  third  floors 
are  taken  by  two  persons,  $565 ; same  with  one  occupant,  $595;  rooms  on  fourth  floor 
with  two  occupants,  $540 ; same  with  one  occupant,  $565.  Tickets  good  from  San 
Bernadino  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from  San  Francisco,  until  July 

I,  1888. 

Tickets  for  side  trip  of  one  week  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  including 
all  stage  fares,  hotel  accommodations,  and  incidental  meals,  to  be  made  in  connection 
with  Returning  Excursions  Nos.  18  and  19,  on  Route  E,  or  independently,  §65. 

Returning  by  Route  F {Oregon  Short  Line). — Independent  Tickets  $390.  This  sum 
covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque, 
Barstow,  and  San  Bernadino,  to  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  east  via  railway  line  to  Portland  (Or.),  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  Columbia 
River,  Dalles  City,  Huntington,  Pocatello,  Ogden,  Pueblo,  Manitou  Springs,  Denver, 
Council  Bluffs,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara 
Falls;  all  incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip  ; double  berth  (half  a section) 
on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip;  round-trip  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Santa  Monica  and  return,  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return, 
San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
and  Santa  Fe  on  the  outward  journey,  on  Puget  Sound,  and  to  Manitou  Springs  and 
Silver  Plume  returning ; hotel  accommodations  in  Chicago,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  transfers  in  Chicago,  San 
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Francisco,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  and 
hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (available  at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The 
Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  Grand  View  Hotel,  Long  Beach  Hotel,  Hotel 
del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s  Independent  Tickets,  including  all  the 
foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished,  $210.  Tickets, 
with  two  months’  board  at  The  Raymond  (furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excur- 
sions Nos.  i and  3,  leaving  Boston  November  10  and  December  8),  when  rooms  on 
first,  second,  or  third  floors  are  taken  by  two  persons,  $580;  same  with  one  occupant, 
jS6io;  rooms  on  fourth  floor  with  two  occupants,  $555 ; same  with  one  occupant,  $580. 
Tickets  good  from  San  Bernadino  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from  San 
Francisco,  until  July  i,  1888. 

If  preferred,  passengers  can  connect  with  Route  B homeward,  either  at  Ogden  or 
Granger,  (Wy.  T.).  The  latter  point  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Oregon  line  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Outward  by  Route  B (Union  Pacific  Line). 

Returning  by  Route  A {Santa  Fe  Line). — Independent  Tickets  ^290.  This  sum 
covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  Suspension 
Bridge,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  Sacramento,  to 
Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  from  San  P'rancisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  and 
east  via  San  Bernadino,  Barstow,  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs; 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental  meals 
while  making  the  round  trip  ; double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during 
the  round  trip ; round-trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
return,  from  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
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I Santa  Monica  and  return,  side  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  outward  journey,  and  side 

I trips  to  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  returning ; hotel  accommodations  at 
1 Chicago;  transfers  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago;  and  hotel  accommodations  for 

; three  days  (available  at  any  time)  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Palace  Hotel,  The 

! Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  Grand  View  Hotel,  or  Long 

I Beach  Hotel.  Children’s  Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  sepa- 

i rate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished,  $iSS-  Tickets,  with  two  months’  board  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey  (furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  2 
and  7,  leaving  Boston  December  5 and  January  23),  $480.  Tickets  good  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  east  from  Los  Angeles,  until  July  i,  1888. 

Rdiirning  hy  Route  B ( Union  Pacific  Line). — Independent  I'ickets  $325.  This  sum 
covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Bostop,  via  Suspension 
Bridge,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  Sacramento,  to 
Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond, 
back  from  those  points  to  San  P'rancisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  east  over  the  same 
route  taken  in  the  outward  journey ; all  incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip ; 
double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip;  round-trip 
tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return, 
side  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  outward  journey,  and  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Silver  Plume, 
and  Manitou  Springs  returning;  hotel  accommodations  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and 
Manitou  Springs;  transfers  in  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and  Manitou 
Springs ; and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (available  at  any  time)  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  Palace  Hotel^The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View 
Hotel,  or  Long  Beach  Hotel.  Children’s  Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except 
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that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished,  I175.  Tickets,  with  two  months’ 
board  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey  (furnished  only  in  connection  with  Excur- 
sions Nos.  2 and  7,  leaving  Boston  December  5 and  January  23),  ^51 5.  Tickets  good 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  return,  and  east  from  San  Francisco,  until  July 
I,  1888. 

Returning  by  Rottte  D [Denver  Rio  Grande  Zfw).— Independent  Tickets  ^325. 
This  sum  covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via 
Suspension  Bridge,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and 
Sacramento,  to  Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and 
The  Raymond,  back  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  east 
via  Sacramento,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo,  Manitou  Springs,  Denver,  Council 
Bluffs,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls;  all 
incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip;  double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all 
sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip ; round-trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey 
and  Santa  Cru2  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  Los 
Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  side  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  outward  journey, 
and  side  trips  to  Manitou  Springs  and  Silver  Plume  returning ; hotel  accommodations 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  transfers  in  San  Francisco,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver ; and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days 
(available  at  any  time)  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Palace  Plotel,  The  Raymond,  The 
Carleton,^  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View  Hotel,  or  'Long  Beach  Hotel.  Children’s 
Pickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are 
furnished  on  the  Dpnver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railways  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Manitou  Springs,  but  not  elsewhere,  i?i75.  Tickets, 
with  two  months’  board  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  (furnished  only  in  connection  with 
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Excursions  Nos.  2 and  7,  leaving  Boston  December  5 and  January  23),  $515.  Tickets 
good  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  return,  and  east  from  San  Francisco, 
until  July  i,  1S88. 

Returning  by  Route  E {Northerti  Pacific  Line). — Independent  Tickets  $385.  This 
sum  covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  Sacra- 
mento, to  Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The 
Raymond,  back  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  east  via 
overland  railway  route  to  Portland,  the  Columbia  River,  Dalles  City,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Victoria,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge, 
and  Niagara  P'alls ; all  incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip;  double  berth 
(half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip  ; round-trip  tickets  from  San 
Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda 
Springs  and  return,  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  side  trip  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  outward  journey,  and  side  trips  on  the  Columbia  River  to  Dalles  City,  and  on 
Puget  Sound  returning ; hotel  accommodations  in  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria, 
St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis;  transfers  in  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  St.  Paul, 
and  Minneapolis;  and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (available  at  any  time)  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Palace  Hotel,  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia, 
Grand  View  Hotel,  or  Long  Beach  Hotel.  Children’s  Tickets,  including  all  the  fore- 
going, except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished,  $210.  Tickets,  with 
two  months’ board  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey  (furnished  only  in  connection 
with  Excursions  Nos.  2 and  7,  leaving  Boston  December  5 ai^  January  23),  $575. 
Tickets  good  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  return,  and  east  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, until  July  i,  1888. 
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Tickets  for  side  trip  of  one  week  through  Yellowstone  National  Park,  including  all 
stage  fares,  hotel  accommodations,  and  incidental  meals,  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
Returning  Excursions  Nos.  i8  and  19,  or  independently,  ^65. 

Returning  by  Route  F ( Oregon  Short  Line). — Independent  Tickets  $400.  This  sum 
covers  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Suspension 
Bridge,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  Sacramento,  to 
Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond, 
back  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  east  via  cwerland 
railway  route  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  the  Columbia  River,  Dalles  City, 
Pocatello,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo,  Manitou  Springs,  Denver,  Council  Bluffs, 
Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental 
meals  while  making  the  round  trip ; double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars 
during  the  round  trip  ; round-trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  and  return-,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  Los  Angeles  to 
Santa  Monica  and  return,  side  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  outward  journey,  and  side 
trips  to  Tacoma  and  on  Puget  Sound,  to  Manitou  Springs  and  to  Silver  Plume  return- 
ing; hotel  accommodations  in  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  transfers  in  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Denver;  and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days 
(available  at  any  time)  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Palace  Hotel,  The  Raymond,  The 
Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View  Hotel,  or  Long  Beach  Hotel.  Children’s 
Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  ’ are 
furnished  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Rail- 
ways from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Manitou  Springs,  and  not  elsewhere,  $220.  Tickets,  with 
two  months’  board  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey  (furnished  only  in  connection 
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with  Excursions  Nos.  2 and  7,  leaving  Boston  December  5 and  January  23),  $590. 
Tickets  good  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  return,  and  east  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, until  July  i,  1888. 

Passengers  returning  east  by  Route  F can  connect  with  Route  B at  Ogden,  or  at 
Granger  (Wy.  T.),  which  is  the  junction  point  of  the  Oregon  line  and  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Outward  by  Route  C (Southern  Pacific  Co.’s  Line  via  New  Orleans). 

Returning  by  Route  A (Santa  Fe  Line). — Independent  Tickets,  in  connection  with 
Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and  March  12, 
$320.  Independent  Tickets,  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston 
February  7,  and  including  a longer  stay  in  New  Orleans,  $335.  These  sums  cover  in 
each  case  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  Montgomery,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Yuma,  and  Colton, 
to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  from  San 
Francisco  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Ra)’mond,  and  from  those  points  east  via 
San  Bernadino,  Barstow,  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental  meals  while  mak- 
ing the  round  trip;  double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round 
trip  ; round-trip  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco 
to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and 
return,  side  trips  to  Mammoth  Cave  and  Galveston  on  the  outward  journey,  and  side 
I trips  to  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  returning;  hotel  accommodations  in 
' Cincinnati  and  Chicago;  transfers  in  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago;  admis- 
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sion  fees  at  Mammoth  Cave;  and  hotel  accommodations  for  three  days  (available  at 
any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View  Hotel,  Long 
Beach  Hotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s  Tickets,  including  all 
the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished  — in  connec- 
tion with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and 
March  12,  ^165;  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston  February  7, 
5180.  Tickets  good  from  Colton  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  and 
east  from  Los  Angeles,  until  July  i,  1888. 

Returning  by  Route  B {Union  Pacific  Line). — Independent  Tickets,  in  connection 
with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and  March 
12,  $360.  Independent  Tickets,  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston 
February  7,  and  including  a longer  stay  in  New  Orleans,  $375.  These  sums  cover 
first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tuscon,  Yuma,  and  Colton,  to 
Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San 
Francisco  east  via  Sacramento,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Council 
Bluffs,  Blue?  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls;  all 
incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip;  double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all 
sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip ; round-trip  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa 
Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return, ,San  Fran- 
cisco to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Mammoth  Cave  and  Galveston  on 
the  outward  journey,  and  side  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Silver 
Plume  returning;  hotel  accommodations  in  Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and 
Manitou  Springs;  transfers  in  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
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and  Manitou  Springs  ; admission  fees  at  Mammoth  Cave;  and  hotel  accommodations 
(available  at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand  View 
Hotel,  Long  Beach  Hotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s  Tickets, 
including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not  furnished  — 
in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January 
16,  and  March  12,  $195;  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston  February 
7,  $210.  Tickets  good  from  Colton  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from 
San  Francisco,  until  July  i,  1888. 

Returning  by  Route  D [Denver  Rio  Grande  Line).  — Independent  Tickets,  in  con- 
nection with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and 
March  12,  $360.  Independent  Tickets,  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving 
Boston  February  7,  and  including  a longer  stay  in  New  Orleans,  ,$375.  These  sums 
cover  first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  Montgomer}',  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Yuma,  and  Colton, 
to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San 
Francisco  east  via  Sacramento,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo,  Manitou  Springs, 
Denver,  Council  Bluffs,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  “Bridge,  and 
Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip;  double  berth  (half  a 
section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip ; round-trip  tickets  from  Los 
.'\ngeles  Po  Santa  Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Mammoth  Cave 
and  Galveston  on  the  outward  journey,  and  side  trips  to  Manitou  Springs  and  Silver 
Plume  returning;  hotel  accommodations  in  Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake  Cit}',  Manitou 
Springs,  and  Denver;  transfers  in  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou 
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Springs,  and  Denrer  ; admission  fees  at  Mammoth  Cave;  and  hotel  accomm’odations 
for  three  days  (ayailable  at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia, 
Grand  View  Hotel,  Long  Beach  flotel.  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s 
Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are 
furnished  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railways 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Manitou  Springs,  and  not  elsewhere,  in  connection  with 
Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  i6,  and  March  12, 
$195  ; in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston  February  7,  $210.  Tickets 
good  from  Colton  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from  San  Francisco,  until 
July  I,  1 888. 

Returning  by  Route  E {Northern  Pacific  Line). — Independent  Tickets,  in  connection 
with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and  March 
12,  $410.  Independent  Tickets,  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston 
February  7,  and  including  a longer  stay  m New  Orleans,  $425.  These  sums  cover 
first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Yuma,  and  Colton,  to 
Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San 
Francisco  east  via  overland  railway  route  to  Portland,  the  Columbia  River,  Dalles 
City,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Blue  Island  Junction  or 
Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental  meals  while  making  the 
round  trip ; double  berth  (half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip ; 
round-trip  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and 
return,  side  trips  to  Mammoth  Cave  and  Galveston  on  the  outward  journey,  and  side 
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trips  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  Dalles  City  and  on  Puget  Sound  returning;  hotel 
accommodations  in  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis;  transfers  in  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis;  admission  fees  at  Mammoth  Cave;  and  hotel  accommodations  for  three 
days  (available  at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand 
View  Hotel,  Long  Beach  Hotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s 
Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  not 
furnished — in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January 
2,  January  16,  and  March  12,  $225;  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving 
Boston  February  7,  $240.  Tickets  good  from  Colton  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco, 
and  east  from  San  Francisco,  until  July  i,  1888. 

Tickets  for  side  trip  of  one  week  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  including 
all  stage  fares,  hotel  accommodations,  and  incidental  meals,  to  be  made  in  connection 
with  Returning  Excursions  Nos.  18  and  19,  or  independently,  $6$. 

Returning  by  Route  R (Oregon  Short  Ltne). — Independent  Tickets,  in  connection 
with  Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and  March 
12,  $425.  Independent  Tickets,  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston 
February  7,  and  including  a longer  stay  in  New  Orleans,  ^440.  These  sums  cover 
first-class  passage,  all  traveling  expenses  included,  from  Boston,  via  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tuscon,  Yuma,  and  Colton,  to  Los 
Angeles  and  The  Raymond,  from  those  points  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Fran-  \ 
cisco  east,  via  overland  railway  route,  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  the  \ 
Columbia  River,  Dalles  City,  Pocatello,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo,  Manitou  , 
Springs,  Denver,  Council  Bluffs,  Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago,  Suspension  Bridge,  I 


and  Niagara  Falls;  all  incidental  meals  while  making  the  round  trip;  double  berth 
(half  a section)  on  all  sleeping-cars  during  the  round  trip;  round-trip  tickets  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return,  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
return,  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and  return,  side  trips  to  Mammoth  Cave 
and  Galveston  on  the  outward  journey,  and  side  trips  to  Tacoma  and  on  Puget  Sound, 
to  Manitou  Springs,  and  to  Silver  Plume  returning;  hotel  accommodations  in  Cincin- 
nati, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs,  and  Den- 
ver; transfers  in  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Manitou  Springs, 
and  Denver;  admission  fees  to  Mammoth  Cave  ; and  hotel  accommodations  for  three 
days  (available  at  any  time)  at  The  Raymond,  The  Carleton,  Hotel  Arcadia,  Grand 
View  Hotel,  Long  Beach  Flotel,  Hotel  del  Monte,  or  Palace  Hotel.  Children’s 
Tickets,  including  all  the  foregoing,  except  that  separate  sleeping-car  berths  are  fur- 
nished on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railways 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Manitou  Springs,  and  not  elsewhere  — in  connection  with 
Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12,  leaving  Boston  January  2,  January  16,  and  March  12, 
5240;  in  connection  with  Excursion  No.  9,  leaving  Boston  February  7,  ^255.  Tickets 
good  from  Colton  or  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  east  from  San  Francisco,  until 
July  I,  1888. 

Passengers  returning  east  by  Route  F can  connect  with  Route  B at  Ogden,  or  at 
Granger  ( Wy.  T.),  which  is  the  junction  point  of  the  Oregon  line  and  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Full  itineraries,  giving  the  daily  movements  of  the  different  parties,  are  given 
elsewhere. 
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Independent  Tickets. 

Leaving  Boston  on  any  of  the  Twelve  Dates  of  Departure  and  Returning 
BY  any  Route. 

The  “ Independent  Ticket  ” is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  persons  who  wish  to 
make  either  a short  or  long  sojourn  in  California.  The  holder  accompanies  a party  by 
any  route  selected  as  far  as  San  Bernadino,  Colton,  The  Raymond,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  or  Monterey,  and  may  then  exercise  his  own  preferences  as  to  places  of 
sojourn  or  the  time  of  his  farther  journeying.  The  single-day  hotel  coupons  may 
be  used  at  will  for  the  whole  period  of  absence,  for  a part  of  the  time,  or  may  be 
omitted  altogether,  the  excursionist  being  entirely  free  to  dispose  of  his  time  as 
personal  inclinations  dictate,  whether  hotel  coupons  have  previously  been  purchased 
or  not.  Hotel  coupons  remaining  unused  will  be  redeemed  at  their  full  value.  In 
returning  homeward  the  same  freedom  may  be  exercised.  The  ticket-holder  having 
selected  his  returning  route  upon  purchasing  his  ticket  (this  rule  is  imperative),  is  at 
liberty  to  leave  by  any  train  on  such  route,  or  to  join  one  of  the  parties  returning 
under  special  escort.  If  the  passenger  returns  on  a regular  train  independently  of  a 
party,  first-class  passage,  sleeping-car  accommodations,  incidental  meals  when  travel- 
ing, and  hotel  board  and  transfers  where  halts  are  made,  are  included  — everything,  in 
fact,  except  special  train  service  and  the  exclusive  sight-seeing  facilities  afforded  in  con- 
nection therewith.  In  brief,  the  “ Independent  Tickets  ” secure  to  the  holder  every 
consideration  and  privilege  included  in  our  excursion  tickets  of  any  class.  Every 
“ Independent  Ticket  ” covers  all  traveling  expenses  both  ways,  with  incidental  hotel 
accommodations,  meals,  sleeping-car  accommodations  (one  double  berth,  which  is 
equivalent  to  half  a section,  for  every  full  ticket),  transfers  (including  two  transfers  in 
San  Francisco),  transfer  and  transportation  of  baggage  to  the  amount  of  150  pounds 
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for  each  full  ticket  and  seventy-five  pounds  for  each  children’s  ticket  (all  excess  being 
liable  to  extra  charge  at  customary  rates),  coupons  for  three  days’  board,  good  at  eight 
different  hotels  and  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  all  side  trips  and  incidental  features  covered 
by  the  particular  routes  chosen,  and  also  the  following  side  trips  in  California  : From 

Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  and  return  ; from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz,  thence 
to  Monterey  and  return  to  San  Francisco,  or  first  to  Monterey  and  then  to  Santa  Cruz, 
returning  to  San  Francisco ; and  from  San  Francisco  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  and 
return.  In  every  case  passage  tickets  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  the 
reverse,  are  provided,  with  sleeping-car  accommodations  and  incidental  meals,  the  same 
as  on  the  outward  and  homeward  routes.  Return  tickets  to  either  point  are  also  fur- 
nished where  a return  passage  is  necessary  to  connect  with  the  return  route  chosen. 
Children’s  tickets  include  everything  here  enumerated,  except  that  baggage  transporta- 
tion is  limited  to  seventy-five  pounds  for  each  ticket,  and  no  separate  sleeping-car  berth 
is  provided  except  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Denver  & Rio 
Grande  (narrow  gauge)  Railways. 

See  foregoing  pages  for  full  list  of  prices. 

Children’s  Tickets. 

The  rates  given  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  include  everything  provided 
in  the  tickets  for  adults,  except  separate  sleeping-car  accommodations  on  the  standard 
or  broad-gauge  roads.  On  the  narrow-gauge  lines  a sleeping-car  berth  is  included. 
For  full  details  regarding  children’s  rates,  etc.,  see  “ Prices  of  Tickets,”  “Independent 
Tickets,”  and  “ Rates  for  Extra  Sleeping-Car  Accommodations.” 

Sleeping-Car  Accommodations. 

In  the  journeys  to  and  from  California,  and  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
or  vice  versa,  the  passengers  will  travel  in  palace  sleeping-cars.  Other  railway  coaches 
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are  used  only  in  certain  side  trips  where  sleeping-cars  are  not  run,  or  in  some  short 
incidental  journey  where  the  travel  is  entirely  by  daylight  and  of  small  limit  as  to 
time.  In  all  cases,  in  the  sleeping-cars,  every  person  (except  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years)  will  be  entitled  to  a double  berth  (half  a section).  This  reduces  the 
aggregate  number  of  passengers  in  the  cars  much  below  the  average  met  with  in  ordi- 
nary traveling.  Children’s  tickets  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  a separate  berth  in  the 
sleeping-car,  except  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Denver  & Rio 
Grande  (narrow  gauge)  lines,  it  being  presumed  that  the  child  will  elsewhere 
occupy  the  same  berth  with  an  adult.  Where  full  sleeping-car  accommodations  are 
desired  in  connection  with  a child’s  ticket,  they  may  be  secured  at  our  office,  the  extra 
cost  being  governed  by  the  regular  Pullman  rates.  Pullman  palace  cars  will  be  used 
invariably,  except  in  some  of  the  trips  over  the  route  between  Boston  and  Chicago, 
where  Wagner  cars  are  run,  and  where  the  best  sleeping-coaches  owned  by  the  Wagner 
Company  may  be  substituted.  In  some  instances  vestibuled  trains  of  Pullman 
palace  cars  of  the  newest  and  most  elegant  kind  will  be  brought  into  service. 
In  most  cases  entire  trains  of  Pullman  palace  cars  will  run  through  from 
Boston  to  California  without  change.  In  others  the  only  change  will  be  at 
Chicago,  where  a sojourn  is  made  at  a hotel,  so  that  the  change  will  not  be  noticed. 
Returning,  there  are  through  trains  of  cars  by  certain  routes,  and  in  all  cases  where 
changes  are  required  they  are  few  in  number.  Upon  the  narrow-gauge  line,  traversed 
in  connection  with  Route  D,  Pullman  palace  cars  are  used,  but  they  are  necessarily 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  cars  run  upon  standard-gauge  roads,  and  therefore  a trans- 
fer must  be  made.  In  all  cases  the  best  available  accommodations  are  insured.  E.\- 
cept  in  connection  with  our  trips,  there  are  no  through  trains  from  the  East  to  California 
without  change. 
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Rates  for  Extra  Sleeping-Car  Accommodations. 

Members  of  our  excursion  parties  who  desire  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations 
can  secure  the  same  at  regular  through  rates,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  halts  during 
the  journey.  The  rates  for  additional  accommodations  are  as  follows  : — 

Outward  Trips. 

Route  A. — Boston  to  The  Raymond  or  Los  Angeles  ; For  extra  double  berth  (giv- 
ing an  entire  section  to  one  person),  $20;  drawing-room  for  one  occupant,  ^50; 
drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  ^32  ; drawing-room  for  three  occupants,  $12. 

Note. — Where  four  persons  occupy  a drawing-room  no  extra  charge  is  made. 

Route  B. — Boston  to  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey:  Extra  double  berths,  ^22.50; 
drawing-room  for  one  occupant,  ^57. 50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $35; 
drawing-room  for  three  occupants,  $12.50. 

Route  C. — Boston  to  Los  Angeles  or  The  Raymond:  For  extra  double  berth, 
$23.50;  drawing-room  for  one  occupant,  $61.50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $38; 
dra wing-room  for  three  occupants,  $14.50. 

From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  or  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles. — 
For  extra  double  berth,  $2.50;  drawing-room  for  one  occupant,  $6.50 ; drawing-room 
for  two  occupants,  $4;  drawing-room  for  three  occupants,  $1.50. 

Returning  Trips. 

Route  A. — Los  Angeles  or  The  Raymond  to  Boston : For  extra  double  berth,  $20; 
drawing-room  for  one  occupant,  $50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $32;  drawing- 
room for  three  occupants,  $12. 

Route  B. — San  Francisco  to  Boston:  For  extra  double  berth,  $22.50;  drawing- 
room for  one  occupant,  $57.50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $35 ; drawing-room 
for  three  occupants,  $12.50. 
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Route  D.  — San  Francisco  to  Boston : For  extra  double  berth,  122.50.;  drawing- 
room for  one  occupant,  $57.50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $35 ; drawing-room 
for  three  occupants,  $12.50. 

Note. — There  are  no  drawing-rooms  in  the  sleeping-cars  run  on  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ways. Passengers  entitled  to  drawing-room  accommodations  are  given  two  whole 
sections  in  the  narrow-gauge  cars. 

Route  E.  — San  Francisco  to  Boston : For  e.xtra  double  berth,  $29.50;  drawing- 
room for  one  occupant,  $75.50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $46 ; drawing-room 
for  three  occupants,  $16.50.  The  side  trip  from  Portland  to  Dalles  City,  with  sleeping- 
car  accommodations  for  one  night,  is  included  in  these  rates. 

Route  F.  — San  Francisco  to  Boston:  For  e.xtra  double  berth,  $27.50;  drawing- 

room for  one  occupant,  $70.50;  drawing-room  for  two  occupants,  $43 ; drawing-room 
for  three  occupants,  $15.50. 

The  cost  of  a double  berth  in  connection  with  a child’s  ticket  will  be  the  same  as 
indicated  for  an  e.xtra  double  berth,  except  that  on  Route  D and  Route  F allowance  is 
made  for  sleeping-car  accommodations  furnished  on  the  narrow-gauge  lines.  The  extra 
cost  of  sleeping-car  accommodations  for  a child  on  the  portions  of  those  routes  not 
otherwise  included  is  therefore  $5  less;  viz.  Route  D,  $17.50;  and  Route  F,  $22.50. 

Sleeping-car  coupons  must  be  used  for  a continuous  trip  from  one  station  to  the 
destination  named  thereon.  They  will  not  be  good  beyond  where  “stop  offs”  are 
made  between  the  initial  and  terminal  stations  named  on  the  coupon.  Persons  stop- 
ping off  at  San  Bernadino  or  Colton,  on  the  outward  trip,  will  not  be  provided  with 
sleeping-car  accommodations  between  those  points  and  Los  Angeles ; but  these  are 
not  needed,  as  the  distance  is  only  sixty  miles  in  one  case  and  fifty-eight  miles  in  the 
other,  and  the  journey  is  a short  daylight  or  evening  ride. 
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Special  Note.  — All  applications  for  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations,  either 
whole  sections  or  drawing-rooms,  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  or  eastward 
from  Los  Angeles  or  The  Raymond,  must  be  made  to  C.  C.  Harding,  General  Agent 
for  Raymond’s  Vacation  Excursions,  at  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal.,  or  to 
Raymond  & Whitcomb,  F.  W.  Thompson,  Agent,  No.  no  North  Spring  street,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Applications  for  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles,  or  from  San  Francisco  by  any  route  eastward  therefrom,  should 
be  made  to  Raymond  Sc.  Whitcomb,  Clinton  Jones,  Agent,  36  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Dining-Cars. 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  dining-cars  will  be  attached  to 
all  our  west-bound  excursion  trains  over  all  routes,  and  in  every  case  where  practicable 
on  our  east-bound  excursions.  Certain  roads  over  which  we  pass  (the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific,  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk,  and  the  great  Western 
Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk)  run  their  own  dining-cars.  In  addition  to  this  we  shall 
establish  a special  dining-car  service  in  connection  with  all  our  special  trains,  thus  pro- 
viding accommodations  never  before  presented  on  the  transcontinental  routes,  except 
in  a few  of  our  excursions  last  year.  In  order  that  this  service  shall  be  thoroughly 
first  class  and  satisfactory,  we  have  placed  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissary  Department  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
(Major  J.  F.  Trout,  Chief  Commissary).  The  employment  of  dining-cars  adds  an 
entirely  new  element  of  comfort  and  luxury  to  the  long  transcontinental  journey.  The 
dining-car  allows  a freedom  and  a promptness  not  otherwise  attainable.  Detentions  from 
any  reason  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  cause  discomfort,  since  meals  will  be  forthcoming 
at  the  appointed  hour.  Carte  blanche  has  been  given  for  the  furnishing  and  conducting 
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of  the  dining-car  department,  and  the  meals  are  to  be  equal  to  those  of  first-class 
hotels.  The  cars,  in  some  instances,  have  been  constructed  especially  for  our  use  and 
in  others  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  special  fitness  for  long  journeys. 
Increased  forces  of  experienced  cooks  and  waiters,  with  careful  supervision,  and  special 
facilities  for  transporting  supplies,  as  well  as  the  utmost  liberality  in  furnishing  sub- 
stantials  and  delicacies,  will  aid  in  the  proper  and  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this 
novel  enterprise.  The  hours  for  meals  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  all  the 
passengers,  and  the  number  to  be  accommodated  will  in  all  cases  be  limited.  The  dining- 
cars  will  run  through  from  Boston  to  the  destination  of  the  train.  Three  meals  per 
day  will  be  furnished  — breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  The  dining-cars  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  serving  of  meals,  and  not  as  sleeping-cars.  They  can  be  availed  of, 
howeve'r,  for  evening  festivities  if  desired.  Some  of  the  cars  are  fitted  up  with  this 
end  in  view,  the  table  and  seats  being  removable.  Passengers  returning  independ- 
ently on  routes  where  dining-cars  are  not  run  ordinarily,  will  be  furnished  with  meals 
at  dining-stations,  the  same  as  other  passengers. 

Hotel  cars  will  be  run  in  connection  with  some  of  the  excursions.  The  bill  of  fare 
in  these  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  dining-cars. 

California  for  Health  and  Pleasure. 

California  has  in  reality  but  two  seasons,  spring  and  summer.  Spring  fills  out  the 
winter  months  with  a mild  and  equable  climate,  which  has  no  equivalent  in  salubrity 
and  healthful-ness  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  This  region  is  therefore  especially 
desirable  as  a place  of  abode  for  persons  who  seek  to  escape  from  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  inseparable  from  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  in  the  East.  The  winter  months  represent  the  rainy  season  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast ; but  the  weather  during  this  time,  so  far  from  being  disagreeable,  is  positively 
delightful.  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  East,  among  persons  who  have  not 
taken  occasion  to  inform  themselves  fully  upon  the  subject,  that  during  the  “wet 
season  ” (so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  dry  months,  when  moisture  rarely  falls) 
rain  is  incessant.  This  popular  error  is  corrected  by  a glance  at  the  weather  tables. 
The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  about  thirty,  counting  all  on  which 
any  rain  falls.  For  the  last  dozen  years  the  yearly  rainfall  in  Los  Angeles,  where  an 
accurate  record  is  kept  at  the  government  signal  service  station,  has  but  six  times  been 
above  twenty  inches,  and  but  once  (the  winter  of  1883-84)  above  thirty  inches.  Seven- 
teen inches  represent  the  average  precipitation  for  a year.  Rain  generally  commences 
to  fall  in  November,  and  after  a brief  wet  period  there  is  a season  of  sunshine  lasting 
until  about  the  20th  of  December.  Then,  ensues  another  term  of  rain  in  spells  of 
from  one  to  five  days,  alternating  with  sunshine,  until  about  the  15th  of  January.  Then 
short  rain  spells  of  from  a few  hours  to  a day  occur  until  March,  and  thereafter  occa- 
sional mild  showers  through  March  and  April.  The  periods  of  rain  serve  to  brighten 
the  face  of  nature,  and  the  intervals  of  sunshine  are  glorious  in  the  life  and  freshness 
of  plants,  flowers,  and  foliage.  After  the  most  copious  rains  a few  days  of  sunshine  — 
generally  a few  hours  — effectually  dries  the  mud,  and  there  are  few  days  when  driving 
and  walking  over  the  pleasant  country  roads  are  not  delightful. 

In  eleven  months  there  were  at  Los  Angeles  160  totally  clear  days  and  only  twenty- 
two  on  which  rain  fell.  Farther  north  the  rain  is  more  plentiful  than  there,  but  even 
at  San  Francisco  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  rainfall  is  only  about  one  half  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  East  has  as  much  rain  in  its 
summer  and  autumn  as  California  has  in  its  entire  wet  season.  Snow  is  never  seen 
except  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  average  temperature  is  from  50  to  60  degrees  in 



winter.  The  air  is  often  cool  and  crisp  in  the  morning,  but  it  becomes  as  mild  and 
balmy  as  an  eastern  June  during  the  da)’.  Even  in  summer  there  is  not  the  excessive 
heat  known  to  the  East.  A temperature  of  too  degrees  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not 
more  disagreeable  than  85  degrees  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
The  dryness  of  the  air  renders  it  especially  favorable  for  the  cure  of  many  complaints; 
and  in  this  connection  the  influence  of  the  Kurisiwo,  or  great  Japanese  current  of  the 
Pacific,  is  felt,  acting  doubtless  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  vast  interior  deserts. 
The  coast  is  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  summer.  It  is  chiefly  as  a place  of 
winter  abode,  however,  that  Southern  California  will  attract  the  eastern  visitor,  and 
as  such  it  extends  unsurpassed  advantages. 

Samuel  Bowles,  in  reference  to  the  climate  of  California,  wrote : “There  is  a steady 
tone  in  the  atmosphere,  like  draughts  of  champagne  or  the  subtle  presence  of  iron. 
It  invites  to  labor,  and  makes  it  possible.  Horses  can  travel  more  miles  here  in  a day 
than  at  the  East,  and  men  and  women  feel  impelled  to  an  unusual  activity."  C.  L. 
Brace  declares  “ it  is  the  most  exhilarating  atmosphere  in  the  world.”  Professor  R. 
Von  Schlagentweit  wrote  : “ The  climate  resembles  in  general  character  that  of  Italy, 
but  has  not  its  objectionable  effect  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  disposition  and  power 
of  energetic  mental  and  physical  power.  The  dolce  far  nUnte  of  Southern  Italy  is 
unknown  in  California.” 

The  late  Dr.  Shew,  an  eminent  Connecticut  physician,  in  a paper  read  in  April, 
18S4,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  Medical  Society,  gave 
the  results  of  his  careful  observations  and  investigations  during  a winter’s  sojourn  in 
California.  In  considering  the  disadvantages  he  sets  down  distance  as  the  chief,  and 
earnestly  counsels  physicians  not  to  venture  to  send  patients  suffering  from  advanced 
organic  diseases  upon  so  long  a journey,  mentioning  particularly  heart  troubles,  spinal 
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affections,  and  acute  lung  diseases.  He  also  says : “ On  the  other  hand,  experience 
shows  that  nervous  people  who  suffer  from  insomnia  at  home  are  benefited  by  the  con- 
tinuous motion  of  railroad  travel,  and  thus  find  rest  after  other  treatment  has  failed. 
The  great  army  of  sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  asthma,  neurasthenia,  and  convalescents 
from  acute  diseases  may  safely  and  with  advantage  undertake  the  journey.  I have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  nearly  all  passengers  overland  weigh  more  and  feel  better 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  than  at  its  commencement.  * * * When  you  have  decided 
that  your  patient  would  be  benefited  by  travel,  you  may  safely  follow  this  rule  : If  you 
consider  him  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  him 
to  undertake  the  overland  journey  to  California.  Having  tried  both,  I unhesitatingly 
give  the  preference  to  the  latter;  and  in  this  opinion  I am  guided  as  much  by  obser- 
vation as  by  personal  experience.  * * * Cold  with  moisture  leads  to  pulmonary 
diseases;  heat  with  moisture  leads  to  malarial  fevers.  From  such  diseases  the  coast 
of  Southern  California  is  remarkably  free.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents 
malarial  diseases,  and  is  also  a great  relief  to  bronchial  affections.  * * * The  resi- 
dents of  Southern  California  do  not  claim  that  their  climate  has  no  discomforts,  but 
they  maintain  stoutly,  and  with  reason,  that  no  climate  has  fewer.  I have  noticed  that 
the  longer  one  remains  in  California  the  stronger  becomes  his  attachment,  and  the 
less  his  inclination  to  return  to  the  changeable  climate  of  New  England.  In  closing, 
permit  me  to  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  classes  of  invalids  which  are  benefited  by 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Persons  having  sensitive  lungs  and  those  in  the  early 
stages  of  consumption  always  find  relief,  and  sometimes  permanent  restoration,  in  the 
warm,  dry  regions  of  Southern  California.  So,  too,  sufferers  from  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, nervous  prostration,  and  asthma.  In  fact,  all  of  the  disorders  in  which  out-door 
life  is  indicated  may  be  treated  in  this  dry,  warm  climate,  with  a fair  prospect  of  success.” 
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I Says  Dr.  Lyman  Allen  : “ One  feature  of  the  climate  which  makes  it  especially 
j desirable  for  invalids  is  that  we  do  not  have  sudden  changes  ; the  variations  are  infre- 

, quent  and  gradual,  but  it  is  the  sunshine  all  the  year,  or  about  350  days  of  the  year, 
.together  with  the  dry,  bracing  air,  which  cheers,  revives,  and  invigorates  the  man  who 
i has  lost  health  and  strength  and  courage.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
I unknown,  inappreciable,  occult  property  of  the  air  which,  like  the  waters  of  some 
noted  springs,  has  specific  healing  powers.” 

Many  other  eminent  medical  authorities  might  be  quoted  upon  the  healthfulness  of 
the  California  climate  and  the  advantages  of  this  favored  region  as  a sanitarium. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  distressing  and  annoying  malady  known  as  “ hay 
fever,”  so  prevalent  in  the  East,  is  wholly  unknown  in  Southern  California.  Persons 
from  the  East  afflicted  with  the  disease  have  invariably  been  cured.  The  remarkable 
immunity  of  the  region  from  this  plague  has  led  Dr.  Walter  Lindley,  Professor  in  the 
Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  to  make  a series  of  special 
inquiries  of  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  si.x  counties  of  Southern  California,  and 
the  result  is  a most  emphatic  statement  to  this  effect. 

Careful  observations  of  the  rainfall  and  temperature  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Rigg,  of  Pasadena.  The  following  figures  show  the  mean  temperature,  and  also  the 
lowest  and  highest  temperatures,  in  the  twelve  months  ending  Aug.  31,  1887  : 
September,  1886  — mean,  65.7  ; lowest,  49;  highest,  93.  October,  1886  — mean,  57.5; 
lowest,  42;  highest,  82.  November,  1S86  — mean,  54.5;  lowest,  37.5;  highest,  82. 
December,  18S6 — mean,  54.7  ; lowest,  38.5  ; highest,  82.  January,  1887  — mean,  52.8  ; 
lowest,  36.5;  highest,  77.  February,  1S87  — ipean,  48.5;  lowest,  35;  highest,  80. 
March,  1887  — mean,  58.4  ; lowest,  42  ; highest,  85.  April,  18S7  — mean,  58.3;  lowest, 
41.5;  highest,  84.  May,  1887  — mean,  62.9;  lowest,  44;  highest,  86.  June,  1SS7 — 
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mean, 67  ; lowest,  47.5  ; highest,  95.  July,  1887  — mean,  70;  lowest,  50;  highest,  98.5. 
August,  1887  — mean,  67.02;  lowest,  50;  highest,  93. 

The  mere  pleasure  seeker,  no  less  than  the  searcher  after  health,  will  find  in  this 
delightful  region  the  fulfillment  of  his  desires.  The  bracing  and  invigorating  air 
invites  to  out-door  exercise,  and  the  country  affords  ample  recreation  and  employment 
for  the  horseman,  the  sportsman,  and  the  lover  of  nature. 

The  Orange  and  the  Vine. 

Orange,  lemons,  limes,  figs,  guavas,  pomegranates,  bananas,  olives,  and  many  other 
semi-tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  Southern  California,  but  the  two  leading  industries 
are  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  the  vine.  The  peculiar  climate  needed  for  the 
successful  development  of  the  orange  exists  here  in  perfection.  San  Diego,  San 
BernadirlQ,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles  county, 
contain  many  thousands  of  acres  devoted  entirely  to  orange  culture.  The  “ California 
Seedless  ” orange  is  the  finest  product,  although  many  other  kinds  are  also  grown.  The 
first  orange  orchard  in  the  State  was  planted  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  at  San  Gabriel 
about  ninety  years  ago.  In  1886  Los  Angeles  county  contained  729,825  orange  trees, 
55,620  lemon  trees,  82,950  apple  trees,  57,010  peach  trees,  40,380  English  walnut 
trees,  26,480  pear  trees,  13,450  plum  trees,  4,520  olive  trees,  4,765  fig  trees,  and  3,675 
quince  trees. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  oldest  Industries  of  the  region,  and,  like  that  of 
the  orange,  was  begun  by  the  mission  fathers.  The  cuttings  were  brought  from  Spain, 
and  in  their  new  home  the  vines  took  the  name  of  the  Mission  grape.  The  Franciscan 
padres  made  wine  from  their  mission  vineyards  for  home  consumption,  but  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  product  began  to  be  recognized  before  1850,  and  about  that  time 
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several  wineries  were  established  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1870  foreign  varieties  of  wine 
grapes  were  introduced,  and  in  a few  years  attained  such  popularity  that  the  Missions 
were  well-nigh  abandoned  in  new  plantations.  The  Blaue  Elben,  Zinfandel,  and  Burger 
are  leading  varieties,  and  the  Grenasche,  Mataraux,  and  Caragnan  are  following  in 
close  succession.  There  are  many  other  varieties,  including  the  Muscat,  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  desirable  for  the  table  than  for  wine-making.  In  1884  there  were,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  25,500  acres  of  vineyards,  carrying  approximately  25,500,000  bearing 
vines.  The  products  of  that  year  were  placed  at  5,350,000  gallons  of  wine  and 
350,000  gallons  of  brandy.  These  figures  have  since  been  largely  increased. 
The  acres  of  vineyards  in  1886  was  27,000.  The  production  of  raisin  grapes 
forms  of  itself  an  important  industry,  which  has  grown  up  wholly  since  1874. 
The  Florence  country,  the  Santa  Ana  Valley,  the  Cajon  Valley  (near  San 
Diego),  and  certain  sections  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  largely  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  fruit  culture.  The  grapes  grown  for  raisins  are  mostly  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  variety.  The  Muscatelle,  Gordo  Blanco,  and  the  Seedless  Sultana  are  also 
cultivated.  The  raising  of  grapes  for  shipment  has  also  grown  to  large  proportions, 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscatelle,  Flame  Tokay,  Purple  Emperor,  Uose  of  Peru, 
and  Black  Morocco  being  the  favorites. 

The  production  of  honey — Los  Angeles  and  the  neighboring  counties  contain  many 
bee  ranches  — and  the  crops  of  cereals  are  suggestive  topics,  but  to  enlarge  upon  them 
would  be  to  transcend  the  limits  of  our  circular.  We  will  only  say  that  the  grain 
fields  of  California  show  immense  results,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  vegetable 
gardens,  the  fresh  products  of  which  are  in  the  market  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

In  concluding  this  little  digression  from  the  direct  part  of  our  excursion  circular, 
we  will  quote  the  following  from  Semi-  Tropic  California.,  showing  the  time  of  market- 
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ing  some  of  the  leading  fruits  of  this  section  of  the  State : “ Oranges,  Christmas  to 
July;  lemons,  all  the  year;  limes,  all  the  year;  apples,  July  to  November;  grapes, 
July  1.5  to  December;  raisins,  October  20  (new);  peaches,  June  15  to  Christmas; 
plums  and  prunes,  June  i to  November;  Japanese  persimmons,  November;  guavas, 
nearly  all  the  year ; strawberries,  nearly  all  the  year.  In  the  way  of  fresh  vegetables 
the  winter  gives  lettuce,  yams,  green  peas,  cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  onions,  potatoes, 
celery,  and  radishes  — in  short,  about  everything  desirable.” 

Pasadena  and  The  Raymond. 

Pasadena,  the  “ Crown  of  the  Valley,”  as  the  name,  which  is  of  Indian  origin, 
implies,  is  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  and  constantly  growing  in  beauty 
and  attractiveness.  Its  situation,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  valley,  over  500  feet  above 
Los  Angeles  and  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  noble  range  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  towering  above  it  at  no  great  distance  in  the  north,  and  vast  stretches  of 
orange  orchards  and  vineyards  adorning  the  gently  rolling  surface  of  the  country  south 
and  east,  gives  it  every  advantage  of  picturesqueness,  while  no  place  on  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  can  surpass  it  for  healthfulness.  For  miles  around,  the  fair  surface  of 
the  valley  and  the  mountain  benches  are  dotted  with  handsome  villas,  each  with  its 
individual  surrounding  of  garden  and  orchard.  Flowers  grow  profusely,  and  a mid- 
winter visit  finds  every  garden  aglow  with  blossoms,  while  the  luscious  golden  fruit  of 
the  orange  is  peeping  from  behind  the  deep  green  leaves.  As  a health  resort  Pasadena 
has  for  some  years  been  known  to  Californians,  and  its  growth  has  been  rapid. 
Although  a place  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  groves,  the  city  has  a population  of  nearly 
8,000,  and  is  provided  with  all  modern  improvements.  The  Arroyo  Seco,  a stream  of 
pure  mountain  water,  fresh  from  the  snow-clad  heights  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  tributary 
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to  the  Los  Angeles  River,  flows  through  the  place.  At  East  Pasadena,  only  eight 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  by  the  California  Central  Railroad,  the  new  and  magnificent 
hotel.  The  Raymond,  is  situated. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  hotel  is  unsurpassed  even  in  this  most  beautiful  of  valleys. 
A smooth  and  rounded  hill,  easy  of  access,  yet  lifted  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley,  or  about  1,200  feet  above  the  ocean,  is  surmounted  by  a building 
of  large  yet  graceful  proportions.  For  many  miles  around.  The  Raymond  is  a very 
conspicuous  object,  and  the  views  from  its  extensive  verandas  and  its  numerous  guest 
rooms  are  far-reaching.  The  exquisite  valley,  with  green  patches  of  vineyards,  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  groups  of  live  oak,  eucalyptus  spires,  gardens,  and  pretty  homes, 
the  far  away  ocean  limited  in  the  south  by  the  mountain  forms  on  the  islands  of 
Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente  and  the  great  mountain  wall  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
with  its  numerous  canons  and  snow-clad  peaks,  form  a series  of  grand  pictures 
unapproachable  in  true  beauty  and  grandeur.  Eastward  old  “ Baldy’s  ” snow-capped 
summit  soars  into  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  ninety  miles  away  the  blue  San 
Jacinto  peaks  seem  to  float  just  above  the  horizon.  There  exists  in  no  land,  the  wide 
world  over,  a more  charming  spot.  The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  hotel  befit  its 
magnificent  situation.  The  grounds  comprise  fifty-five  acres,  and  an  elaborate  plan 
for  their  adornment  has  been  drawn  by  R.  Ulrich,  the  head  landscape  gardener  of  the 
Hotel  del  Monte.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  William  Farrell,  the  head 
gardener  of  The  Raymond,  and  will  comprise  many  ornamental  features. 

The  Raymond  faces  the  south,  and  broad  verandas  are  upon  the  front  and  sides 
The  spacious  oflSce  is  in  the  centre,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  dining-room,  parlors,  ladies’ 
reading-room,  ladies’  billiard  parlor,  reception-room,  ball-room,  and  other  apartments 
for  public  use,  presents  a light,  airy,  and  cheerful  appearance.  Elevators  and  wide 
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stairways  communicate  with  the  floors  above,  and  every  modern  improvement  has  been 
introduced  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  guests. 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  all  of  generous  size,  averaging  thirteen  by  nineteen  feet,  and 
are  all  airy,  light,  and  well-ventilated.  The  outlook  on  every  side  is  very  fine,  and  the 
great  number  of  sunny  rooms  is  a feature  of  special  importance.  As  the  dining-room 
or  central  wing  is  only  two  stories  in  height,  the  sun  is  not  shut  out  thereby  from  the 
rooms  in  the  east  and  west  wings.  Besides  the  grand  staircases  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  there  are  wide  staircases  in  each  wing,  and  another  in  rear  of  the  dining- 
room. Throughout  the  house  are  two-inch  pipes  with  fire  plugs  and  three  lines  of  hose 
on  each  story.  In  addition  to  all  these  precautions  there  is  an  abundance  of  fire 
extinguishers.  The  building  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  water  is  abundantly  supplied 
from  an  artesian  well  on  the  premises  and  from  the  mountain  streams.  A first-class 
livery  stable,  the  equipment  of  which  has  been  largely  increased  since  last  season,  is  a 
feature  of  the  establishment  that  is  likely  to  be  well  appreciated,  as  the  drives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pasadena  are  delightful.  A fine  orchestra  is  attached  to  the  hotel  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and,  as  elsewhere  described,  the  house  contains  a large  and 
elegantly  appointed  ball-room. 

The  whole  arrangement  and  appointment  of  The  Raymond  is  the  best  that  modern 
hotel  science  has  devised,  and  upon  its  opening  last  season  it  became  at  once  one  of 
the  most  popular  hotels  in  the  country.  The  manager  of  the  establishment  is  Mr.  C. 
H.  Merrill,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  leading  White  Mountain  hotels, 
especially  the  Crawford  House,  of  which  he  has  for  a series  of  years  been  manager  and 
resident  proprietor.  Mr.  Merrill  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  of 
American  hotel  managers,  and  has  already  scored  one  brilliantly  successful  season  at 
The  Raymond.  The  post-office  address  is,  “ The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal.” 
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The  Raj’mond  will  be  opened  for  its  second  season  Saturday,  November  12.  As 
mentioned  elsewhere,  our  hotel  coupons,  FormA  (price  $3.50  per  day),  are  acceptedhere. 
These  will  entitle  the  holder  to  an  apartment  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  floors  if  two 
persons  occupy  one  room,  or  to  an  apartment  on  the  fourth  floor  with  only  one  occu- 
pant. For  a room  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  floor  occupied  by  only  one  person, 
there  will  be  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  day.  When  a room  on  the  fourth  floor  is 
occupied  by  two  persons,  there  will  be  a rebate  of  50  cents  per  day  to  each  person, 
payable  at  the  hotel  when  settlement  is  made.  For  rates,  inclusive  of  two  months’ 
board  at  The  Raymond,  see  “ Prices  of  Tickets.” 

The  Carleton,  of  which  Colonel  J.  B.  Bowler,  a well-known  hotel  proprietor 
from  Marshalltown,  la.,  is  manager,  is  a new  and  admirably  kept  hotel, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Pasadena.  It  contains  142  rooms,  and  is  handsomely  fur- 
nished throughout,  with  fireplaces  in  every  apartment,  an  Otis  elevator,  and  all  other 
modern  appointments.  On  the  roof  is  a tropical  garden,  and  there  is  also  a “ sun 
parlor,”  from  which  a fine  view  is  had.  The  hotel  was  opened  last  season,  and  has 
deservedly  become  a favorite  place  of  resort. 

Monterey  and  the  new  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Monterey  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  Spanish  towns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  having  been  associated  with  the  earliest  historic  events  of  the  State  and  the 
earlier  province,  and  it  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  sloping  shores  of  the  beautiful 
bay  of  the  same  name.  That  California’s  first  capital  became  simply  Monterey,  and 
was  robbed  of  its  former  pompous  position,  the  traveler  and  health-seeker  who 
wanders  through  its  peaceful  streets  will  have  no  reason  to  regret.  One  may  even  be 
thankful  that  its  beautiful  location  has  not  been  monopolized  by  trade  and  commerce, 
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and  its  fine  bay  and  sea  view  marred  by  the  inevitable  disfigurement  of  traffic  and  its 
adjuncts.  The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  a magnificent  sheet  of  water.  There  is  a wealth  of 
color  in  both  sea  and  sky  highly  suggestive  of  Southern  Italy.  The  waters  abound  in 
many  kinds  of  fish,  especially  rock-cod,  baracouta,  pompino,  Spanish  mackerel,  and 
flounder,  and  these  may  be  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Upon  the  beaches  below 
Monterey  are  found  many  varieties  of  sea  mosses,  shells,  pebbles,  and  agates,  and 
some  of  these  are  very  brilliant  in  color.  The  bay  is  well  protected,  and  is  delightfully 
adapted  to  yachting.  In  the  streams  near  Monterey  trout  are  quite  plentiful,  and  the 
lovers  of  angling  have  every  means  of  indulging  in  the  sport. 

In  1880  Monterey  became  a fashionable  watering-place.  The  site  selected  for  the 
famous  Hotel  del  Monte  was  in  a stately  grove  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  the  trees  being 
sufficiently  scattered  to  admit  of  the  adornment  of  the  grounds  by  means  of  driveways, 
foot-paths,  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers.  A plat  of  126  acres  was  set  aside  and  inclosed 
as  the  h«tel  grounds,  while  7,000  acres  more  were  purchased  for  other  purposes.  The 
fact  that  the  visitor  may  ride  a score  of  miles  over  well-kept  macadamized  roads,  and 
be  nearly  all  the  time  within  the  borders  of  the  hotel  company’s  property,  serves  to 
show,  in  some  measure,  the  vast  extent  of  these  possessions.  The  new  Hotel  del 
Monte  is  much  larger  and  in  every  way  more  magnificent  than  the  former  structure. 
It  has  the  same  situation  and  the  identical  picturesque  surroundings  wherein  nature  and 
art  have  combined  to  create  a veritable  paradise  of  groves  and  flowers. 

In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  in  the  social  atmosphere  and  tone 
which  pervade  the  -entire  establishment,  the  Hotel  del  Monte  reminds  one  infinitely 
more  of  a modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place  hotel. 
While  the  general  style  of  the  old  structure  has  been  preserved,  there  have  been  many 
important  modifications  of  the  former  plan.  The  general  design  includes  a central 
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edifice,  with  two  extensive  wings  or  annexes,  connected  with  the  central  structure  by 
arcades,  which  extend  in  semi-circular  form  on  each  side.  The  groundwork  is  rect- 
angular in  shape,  and  covers  about  five  acres  of  land,  there  being  a court  closed  on 
three  sides  and  entered  by  an  avenue  from  the  rear.  This  space  will  be  beautified  by 
flowers.  The  main  building  will  be  a striking  reproduction  of  the  old  one,  340  feet  in 
length  and  no  feet  in  width.  The  end  towers  will  have  an  elevation  of  about  50 
feet,  and  the  central  tower  will  be  about  80  feet  high.  The  office,  or  lobby,  42 
feet  wide  and  48  feet  long,  is  approached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps.  The 
rear  of  the  office  opens  into  a spacious  corridor  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  The  reading-room,  24  feet  square,  the  ladies’  billiard-room,  62  feet  long 
and  31  feet  wide,  and  the  ladies’  parlor,  40  by  35  feet,  are  near  the  office  as  before ; and 
the  ball-room,  72  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide,  also  occupies  its  old  position.  The 
dining-room,  which  extends  back  from  the  office  corridor,  is  a noble  apartment  162 
feet  long  and  66  feet  wide,  or  twice  as  large  as  the  old  one.  Behind  it  is  the  kitchen, 
50  feet  long  a^d  70  feet  wide,  also  twice  the  size  of  the  former  apartment.  There  will 
be  ample  room  for  500  people  to  be  seated  in  the  dining-room.  A passenger  elevator 
and  a baggage  elevator  will  be  new  features.  There  wll  also  be  three  staircases,  one 
in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  building.  The  arcades,  which  extend  in 
semi-circles  from  the  rear  corners  of  the  main  building,  connecting  with  the  annexes, 
are  125  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  3 stories  in  height,  to  conform  with  the  stories  of 
the  buildings  they  connect.  Iron  and  glass  are  the  materials  of  which  these  sections 
of  the  building  are  constructed,  and  the  arcades  furnish  not  only  convenient  extension 
of  the  corridors  in  the  different  stories,  but  a bright,  sunny  series  of  promenading 
places.  Each  of  the  annexes  is  280  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide,  both  being  of  the 
same  size  and  style.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  corridors  approached  through  the 
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arcades,  central  entrances  and  three  stairways  — one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each 
end.  There  are  in  the  main  structure  no  rooms,  and  in  each  annex  i6o  rooms,  or 
430  apartments  in  all.  The  general  size  of  the  rooms  is  16  by  19  feet  wide.  Verandas 
extend  around  the  main  building,  and  also  the  annexes.  In  every  direction  the  out- 
look is  charming,  and  the  grounds  are  adorned  with  a profusion  of  flowers.  The  mag- 
nificent establishment  is  to  be  under  the  personal  supervision  and  management  of 
Mr.  Georg  Schbnewald,  to  whose  taste  and  skill  the  old  Hotel  del  Monte  owed  its 
great  popularity.  The  beach,  with  its  magnificent  bath  building,  is  but  a short 
distance  away.  With  its  new  and  truly  magnificent  hotel,  Monterey  is  certainly 
better  entitled  than  ever  to  bear  the  proud  title  of  the  “Queen  of  American 
watering-places.” 

Form  A coupons  are  accepted  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  with  two  persons  in  a 
room  there  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  connecting  parlor  or  bathroom. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  distant,  and  two  miles  from  the  Monterey 
station  is  Pacific  Grove  and  the  recently  erected  hotel,  El  Carmdo.  The 
hotel  is  situated  in  an  ancient  grove  of  pines  near  the  rock-bound  coast  beyond 
Point  Alones,  and  the  surroundings  are  very  picturesque.  El  Carmelo,  while  not  as 
large  or  pretentious  as  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  is  commodious,  having  114  rooms,  well 
arranged  and  exceedingly  well  appointed.  Neatness  is  a prevailing  feature  every- 
where. The  water  supply  is  of  the  purest  quality,  being  from  the  Carmelo  River,  the 
source  from  which  the  supply  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  is  also  derived.  The  house  is 
lighted  with  gas,  an  elevator  has  been  introduced,  and  the  most  approved  system  of 
plumbing  contrib^es  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment.  In  short,  El 
Carmelo  is  a model  in  its  way.  A feature  of  special  importance  is  the  entire 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  of  all  kinds  on  the  premises.  El  Carmelo 
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is  under  the  same  ownership  and  management  as  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Under  Mr. 
Schonewald’s  experienced  direction  the  house  has  already  entered  upon  a very 
prosperous  career.  It  should  be  noted  that  our  Form  B board  coupons  are  good  at 
El  Carmelo,  with  a rebate  of  50  cents  per  day.  They  include  not  only  board  but 
also  carriage  transfers  between  the  station  and  the  hotel. 

Monterey  is  125  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  there  is  an  express  train  service 
over  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad.  Santa, 
Cruz  is  forty-seven  miles  distant  from  Monterey  by  rail. 


The  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  America, 
and  is  becoming  more  beautiful  and  attractive  year  by  year.  It  is  naturally  metropoli- 
tan in  character,  and  the  visitor  can  take  a foreign  jaunt  in  miniature  by  walking 
through  certain  sections  of  the  town.  In  some  particulars,  and  notably  in  its  street 
car  service,  which  consists  largely  of  “ cable  roads,”  it  is  in  advance  of  the  older 
cities  of  the  country.  With  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  globe,  and  occupying  an 
important  position  in  connection  with  the  world’s  commerce,  its  shipping  interests  are 
of  vast  proportions.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very  rapid,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  1869,  and  the  present  number  of  inhabitants 
is  conceded  to  be  over  300,000.  Oakland,  situated  just  across  the  bay,  is  a city  of 
over  40,000  inhabitants,  that  was  originally  settled  no  longer  ago  than  1S50. 

The  greatest  curiosity  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  a rectangular  block 
seven  squares  in  length  by  three  and  four  in  breadth.  It  is  near  the  business  centre, 
and  only  a few  blocks  away  from  the  palaces  of  the  railway  millionaires.  The  houses 
are  nearly  all  tall,  decayed  buildings,  swarming  with  tenants.  The  blocks  are  cut  up 
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into  sections  by  narrow  alleys,  and  filled  with  squalid  underground  dens,  and  attics 
whose  overhanging  dormer  windows  shut  out  all  but  a slender  patch  of  sky.  The 
cellars  are  occupied  as  shops,  factories,  or  opium  dens.  The  main  streets  are  lined  by 
the  stores  of  the  large  Chinese  merchants.  You  find  yourself  in  a populous  corner  of 
China.  Even  the  fronts  of  the  houses  have  assumed  a Celestial  aspect,  not  only  in  the 
signs  and  placards  at  the  windows  and  shop-fronts,  but  in  the  altered  architecture  and 
decorations.  An  interesting  experience  is  to  spend  a half-hour  in  watching  the  per- 
formance in  a Chinese  theatre,  and  listening  to  the  ear-piercing,  mournful  music,  and 
then  adjourn  to  a neighboring  restaurant,  drink  genuine  Chinese  tea  in  Celestial  style, 
and  taste  the  cakes,  preserved  watermelon,  and  sweetmeats.  In  all  the  stores  and 
other  portions  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  Eastern  visitors  are  received  with  the  greatest 
courtesy. 

The  City  Hall,  which  in  an  unfinished  condition  has  cost  $4,000,000,  is  between 
Market  and  McAllister  streets,  opposite  Eighth  street;  the  Mechanics’  Pavilion,  on 
Market  street,  near  the  City  Hall;  the  branch  United  States  Mint,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Mission  and  Fifth  streets ; the  Post  Office  and  Custom  House,  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Battery  streets;  the  Merchants’  Exchange  Building,  on  California 
street;  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  No.  327  Pine  street;  the  old  City  Hall, 
corner  of  Kearney  and  Washington  streets;  the  new  rooms  of  the  California  Pioneers, 
on  Fourth  street,  near  Market  street;  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner  Market  and  Seventh 
streets;  Masonic  Temple,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  streets;  the  new  Union  Club 
Building,  corner  of  Union  Square  and  Stockton  street;  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  rooms,  232  Sutter  street ; San  Francisco  Art  Association,  430  Pine  street ; 
the  Free  Library  (40,000  volumes).  Bush  street,  above  Kearney  street;  Mechanics’ 
Institute  (library  of  35,000  volumes),  31  Post  street;  and  Academy  of  Sciences  (library 
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of  5,000  volumes),  southwest  corner  California  and  Dupont  streets.  Golden  Gate 
Park,  a beautiful  tract  of  1,013  acres,  reclaimed  from  the  sand  dunes,  is  about  three  and 
a half  miles  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  may  be  reached  by  several  of  the  cable-car 
lines.  The  Beach,  Cliff  House,  and  Seal  Rocks  are  about  the  same  distance  beyond 
the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Haight  street  cable  cars  and  a 
connecting  dummy  line.  Sutro  Heights  are  near  the  Cliff  House.  The  Presidio  (a 
military  reservation  of  1,500  acres)  may  be  reached  by  the  Union  street  cable  cars 
and  a dummy  line.  A band  plays  at  the  barracks  at  2.00  P.  M.  daily  except  Thursday 
and  Saturday.  Telegraph  Hill  (elevation  794  feet,  and  overlooking  the  city  and  the 
bay)  is  about  half  a mile  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Mont- 
gomery street.  The  chief  places  of  amusement  are  the  following  : Baldwin  Theatre, 
Baldwin  Hotel,  Market  street ; Alcazar  Theatre,  O’Farrell,  near  Stockton  ; Bush  Street 
Theatre,  south  side  of  Bush,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearney;  California  Theatre, 
Bush,  above  Kearney ; Grand  Opera  House,  Mission,  between  Third  and  Fourth ; 
Standard  Theatre,  north  side  of  Bush,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearney;  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  Eddy,  near  Market;  Woodward’s  Gardens,  Mission, between  Thirteenth 
and  Fifteenth  ; Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  corner  Eddy  and  Mason.  There 
are  Chinese  theatres  at  623  Jackson  street  and  S14  Washington  street. 

The  chief  cable-car  lines  are  on  Market  street  and  on  thoroughfares  radiating  there- 
from; viz.  McAllister,  Hayes,  Haight,  and  Valencia  streets.  There  are  also  lines  on 
California,  Sutter,  Geary,  Clay,  Union,  Larkin,  and  Green  streets  (Telegraph  Hill). 
The  “dummy”  steam  lines  are  the  Market,  Geary,  and  Union  streets  extensions  and 
the  Park  and  Ocean  road.  There  are,  in  addition,  sixteen  lines  of  horse  railways  run- 
ning within  the  city. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  w-hich  will  be  the  headquarters  of  our  excursionists  in  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  is  a vast  estaolishment,  and  in  reality  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  elegant.  In  one  edifice  it  covers  the  block  bounded  by  New  Montgomery, 
Market,  Annie,  and  Jessie  streets,  occupying  an  area  of  96,250  feet ; and  the  distance 
around  its  outer  wall  is  exactly  one  quarter  of  a mile.  In  addition,  the  Grand  Hotel, 
on  the  opposite  corner  of  Market  and  New  Montgomery  streets,  has  been  absorbed 
in  this  colossal  hostelry.  Compared  even  with  the  largest  hotels  in  Eastern  cities,  the 
Palace  seems  of  vast  proportions.  There  is  a promenade  on  the  roof  of  a third  of  a 
mile.  The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into  the  grand  central  court.  This  is  a noble  enclos- 
ure, 144  by  84  feet,  seven  stories  high,  and  roofed  with  glass,  into  which  carriages  are 
driven.  Ornamental  balconies  run  around  the  four  sides,  at  each  floor,  and  choice 
tropical  plants  relieve  the  glaring  white  of  the  marble  fabric.  Around  the  ground 
promenade  are  grouped  the  office,  reception-parlors,  reading-rooms,  breakfast  and  din- 
ing rooms,  etc.,  with  wide  communicating  hallways,  the  chief  parlors  being  upon  the 
second  floor.  The  rooms  for  guests  are  capacious,  and  all  of  them  are  hand- 
somely furnished.  The  building  having  cost  six  millions  of  dollars,  another  half 
million  was  expended  for  furnishing.  The  lowest  story  has  a height  of  over  27  feet,  and 
the  topmost  16.  The  total  number  of  rooms  exclusively  for  guests  above  the  lower 
floor  is  755,  and  most  of  these  are  20  feet  square,  none  being  less  than  16  feet  square. 
There  are  five  elevators  and  four  spacious  stairways.  There  are  special  annunciators 
and  a special  service  on  each  floor,  with  pneumatic  tubes  for  letters  and  packages,  com- 
municating with  the  office.  The  office,  reception-room,  dining-rooms,  parlors,  and 
other  public  apartments  are  very  spacious  and  truly  palatial  in  their  appointments. 
The  general  style  of  architecture,  within  and  without,  is  the  reverse  of  ornate,  but 
there  is  soliditv,  strength,  and  permanency  in  every  part.  The  countless  bay  windows, 
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repeated  on  every  side,  form  perhaps  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  massive  fronts. 
The  deep  foundation  wall  is  twelve  feet  thick.  Stone,  iron,  brick,  and  marble  are 
the  chief  materials  of  this  great  structure,  and  of  brick  alone  31,000,000  were  used. 
All  outer  and  inner  and  partition  walls,  from  base  to  top,  are  solid  stone  and  brick 
built  around,  within  and  upon  a huge  skeleton  of  broad  wrought-iron  bands,  thickly 
bolted  together,  and  of  such  immense  size  as  to  have  required  3,000  tons  for  this 
purpose  alone.  Four  artesian  wells,  having  a tested  capacity  of  28,000  gallons  an 
hour,  supply  the  great  630,000  gallon  reservoir  under  the  central  court,  besides  filling 
seven  roof  tanks,  holding  130,000  gallons  more.  The  dimensions  of  the  hotel  office 
are  65  by  55  feet,  the  breakfast-room  no  by  55,  the  grand  dining-room  150  by  55,  the 
reception-room  40  by  40,  the  reading-room  of  the  same  size,  and  the  main  parlors  84 
by  40.  Not  only  in  the  vast  proportions  of  the  edifice,  but  in  every  appointment,  the 
stranger  is  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  name.  The  establishment  is 
a veritable  palace.  The  manager,  Mr.  C.  H.  Livingston,  brings  long  business  experience 
to  the  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  vast  hotel,  together  with  a sense  of  his  obli- 
gations to  the  traveling  public,  the  result  being  seen  in  the  thorough  e.xcellence  of  every 
department.  Mr.  George  H.  Smith  continues  in  the  important  position  of  chief  clerk. 

Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  A)  will  be  accepted  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  These  will 
entitle  the  holders,  when  two  persons  occupy  one  apartment,  to  an  outside  room  with 
a bath-room  connecting  ; and  with  one  person  in  a room,  to  a light  court  apartment, 
with  a bath-room  connecting. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  corner  of  Market  and  New  Montgomery  streets,  at  which  our 
coupons  (Form  A)  will  also  be  accepted,  was  formerly  run  as  a separate  establishment, 
but  is  now  connected  with  The  Palace.  Its  rooms  are  large  and  aity,  and  the  house, 
like  The  Palace,  is  elegantlv  furnished. 
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Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  is  a very  popular  coast  resort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey from  the  old  town  of  Monterey.  By  the  narrow-gauge  railway  (formerly  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  but  now  a part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system)  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  is  eighty  miles.  Santa  Cruz  can  best  be  visited  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trip  to  Monterey.  With  every  excursion  ticket  are  coupons  for 
railway  fare,  and  the  passenger  can  go  either  by  the  narrow-gauge  or  broad-gauge  lines, 
and  proceed  first  either  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz  as  preferred. 

The  situation  of  Santa  Cruz  is  delightful.  The  town,  or  rather  city,  is  a mass  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  viewed  from  any  of  the  near  elevations,  with  many  pretty  homes. 
The  main  streets  are  filled  with  shops,  but  the  diverging  streets  quickly  bring  one  to  an 
abundance  of  shrubbery  and  gardens.  Behind  the  town  are  the  densely  wooded  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  studded  here  and  there  with  enormous  redwoods  {sequoia  semper- 
virens) ; in  front,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  beaches  ever  seen,  and  beyond,  rocky 
bluffs  which  have  been  carved  into  fantastic  forms  by  the  ocean  waves.  Grottoes, 
“ natural  bridges,”  deep  caverns,  towers,  and  pillars  of  rock  are  seen  in  a ride  of  a few 
miles  along  the  shore.  The  Lorenzo  River  flows  upon  one  side  of  the  village  and 
empties  into  the  ocean  at  one  extremity  of  the  bathing-beach.  A grove  of  giant  red- 
woods, very  appropriately  designated  the  “ Big  Trees,”  is  upon  the  line  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  seven  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  may  also  be  reached  over  a picturesque 
carriage  route.  The  Mission  de  la  Santa  Cruz,  the  twelfth  of  the  twenty-one  mission 
establishments  founded  by  the  Franciscan  padres  in  California,  dates  back  to  Aug. 
28,  1791,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  present  town. 

Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  will  be  accepted,  with  a rebate  of  50  cents  per  day, 
at  the  following  hotels  in  Santa  Cruz  ; Peakes  House  and  cottages,  James  B.  Peakes 
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proprietor;  Pope  House  and  cottages,  E.  J.  Swift,  proprietor;  Pacific  Ocean  House, 
E.  J.  Stvift,  proprietor;  the  Riverside  House  and  cottages,  Fred.  Barson,  proprietor; 
and  the  Wilkins  House,  L.  L.  Fargo,  proprietor. 

Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Every  excursion  ticket  includes  coupons  for  the  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
Napa  .Soda  Springs  and  back  to  San  Francisco.  The  route  is  by  ferry  to  Oakland,  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  from  that  point  to  Vallejo  Junction,  thence  by 
ferry  to  South  Vallejo,  by  the  Napa  branch  to  Napa,  and  from  the  station  to  Napa 
Soda  Springs  (five  miles)  by  stage.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco  is  about  fift}’- 
one  miles,  and  the  ride  thither  is  through  a beautiful  valley  section  of  California. 

The  location  of  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  Hotel,  upon  the  mountain-side,  i,ooo  feet 
above  the  rich  and  fruitful  Napa  Valley,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  healthiest  in 
the  State.  The  view  from  the  hotel  and  its  extensive  grounds  encompasses  an 
immense  stretch  of  the  valley  with  the  bordering  mountains.  There  are  several  large 
buildings  and  a group  of  nine  handsome  cottages,  nearly  all  of  which  are  built  of  stone 
quarried  in  the  mountains  near  by.  The  Rotunda  is  a spacious  edifice,  round  in  form, 
with  two  stories  of  outside  rooms,  and  an  interior  drawing  and  reading  room  of  large 
size  lighted  from  above.  The  hotel  grounds  comprise  over  i,ooo  acres,  and  there 
are  twelve  miles  of  pleasant  walks  through  the  dells  and  canons,  and  on  the  mountain- 
sides, some  of  them  climbing  to  the  sightly  peaks  above. 

One  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  Atlas  Peak,  is  3,000  feet  high,  and  its  summit  was 
once  selected  by  a legislative  committee  as  the  site  for  a State  Home  for  Consumptives. 
The  grounds  near  the  hotel  buildings  are  largely  devoted  to  flowers,  and  the  peculiar 
situation  permits  many  delicate  species  of  plants  and  flowers  to  thrive  at  all  seasons  of 
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the  year.  The  grounds  are  said  to  contain  350  varieties  of  roses,  and  there  are  also 
camelias  and  other  flowers  in  profusion.  Over  2,000  orange  and  lemon  trees  have  also 
been  planted.  The  springs,  which  have  a wide  reputation,  the  use  of  the  waters  having 
been  endorsed  by  the  best  medical  authorities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  near  the  hotel 
buildings.  There  are  also  hot  and  cold  soda-water  baths,  and  in  one  place  a swimming- 
pool  has  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  An  excellent  table  is  also  among  the 
appointments,  and,  as  there  are  many  fine  drives  up  and  down  the  Napa  Valley,  afirst- 
class  stable,  with  both  driving  and  saddle  horses,  will  find  appreciation.  Several  cot- 
tages have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  years,  and  other  improvements  are  in  con- 
templation. The  proprietors  of  the  resort  are  Messrs.  Jackson  & Wooster.  The  hotel 
buildings  and  cottages  include  upwards  of  150  rooms;  but  it  would  be  well  for  visitors 
to  notify  Messrs.  Jackson  & Wooster  in  advance,  to  insure  desired  accommodations, 
and  also  ample  stage  transportation.  The  address  is  Napa  Soda  Springs  Post  Office, 
Napa  County,  Cal.  Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  are  accepted  here. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  metropolis  of  Southern  California,  and  the  second  city  in  the  State  in  point  of 
size,  is  482  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  delightfully  situated  in  the  great  southern 
fruit  belt.  It  is  only  eight  miles  distant  from  The  Raymond,  and  there  is  frequent 
communication  by  means  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1781,  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  and  its  ancient  title  was  La  Puebla  dc  la  Reina  de 
los  Angeles  (literally,  the  town  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels).  It  had  already  attained 
considerable  size  and  dignity  at  the  time  of  the  American  conquest,  although  its  chief 
increase  in  population,  business  importance,  and  wealth  has  been  the  result  of  recent 
growth.  From  a little  collection  of  adobe  huts  it  has  become  a handsome  city.  With 


scarcely  12,000  inhabitants  in  1880,  it  has  in  seven  years  increased  in  population  to 
about  50,000.  No  city  in  America  has  advanced  more  rapidly  or  more  surely.  The 
city  is  very  brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity ; and  cable  cars,  electric-motor  lines,  and 
horse  cars  have  been  introduced  in  addition  to  its  several  lines  of  steam  railway.  The 
old  section  of  the  city  was  irregularly  built  of  adobe;  but  the  march  of  improvement 
has  left  but  few  relics  of  early  Los  Angeles,  except  the  original  church,  which  stands 
upon  Main  street,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  rejuvenated  city  — a 
quaint  reminder  of  other  days.  The  main  thoroughfares  have  an  aspect  of  business 
activity  that  even  San  Francisco  cannot  excel.  Los  Angeles  is  emphatically  a city  of 
groves  and  gardens.  Fruits  and  flowers  abound  everywhere.  There  are  large  orange 
orchards  and  vineyards  within  the  city  limits,  and  many  private  residences  are  embow- 
ered in  flowers  and  surrounded  by  park-like  grounds.  The  public  edifices  are  elegant 
and  imposing,  and  one  of  these  is  a handsome  opera  house. 

Santa  Monica  and  The  Arcadia. 

This  famous  seaside  resort  is  sixteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles  by  rail,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  beaches  for  surf  bathing  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  winter  cli- 
mate is  so  mild  that  this  sport  may  be  indulged  in  every  day  in  the  year.  The  Hotel 
Arcadia,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  last  season  by  the  Scott  Brothers,  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  attractive  seaside  hotels  in  America.  It  stands  upon  a high 
bluff  overlooking  the  beach  and  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean,  and  contains  150  rooms  for 
guests.  It  is  277  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  and  is  five  stories  high  on  the  ocean  side 
and  three  stories  on  the  land  side.  The  building  is  warmed  throughout  by  steam, 
lighted  with  gas  from  its  own  gasworks,  and  has  an  Otis  elevator.  Electric 
bells  communicate  with  every  room.  A gravity  railway  conveys  passengers 


and  baggage  to  the  Southern  Pacific  station.  The  grounds  around  The 
Arcadia  have  been  laid  out  very  handsomely.  A space  300  feet  long  by  200 
feet  broad  has  been  devoted  to  lawns  and  parterres.  Cemented  and  graveled  walks 
traverse  it  in  every  direction.  Long  and  broad  piazzas  on  two  sides  of  the  hotel  afford 
further  accommodations  for  promenaders.  The  hotel  and  its  furnishing  and  embel- 
lishments cost  upwards  of  $100,000.  The  Arcadia  is  a model  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  its  appointments  are  in  excellent  taste  and  up  to  the  most  exacting  modern 
standard.  The  house  meets  a want  that  has  long  been  felt  at  this  delightful  seashore 
resort,  and  has  already  entered  upon  a career  of  prosperity. 

Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  will  be  accepted  at  The  Arcadia. 

Long  Beach  and  its  Elegant  Hotel. 

Long  Beach  is  another  popular  seashore  resort,  only  twenty-two  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  near  Wilmington  and  San  Pedro,  and  is  reached  by  the  Wilmington  & 
San  Pedro  Branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railway.  Direct  rail  communi- 
cation is  had  by  means  of  a connecting  branch.  The  beach  is  magnificent,  and  both 
driving  and  bathing  are  popular  pastimes  the  entire  year.  The  Long  Beach  Hotel, 
built  by  the  Long  Beach  Land  & Water  Company  and  conducted  by  Messrs.  Cowley  & 
Mitchell,  is  a large  and  conveniently  arranged  house,  charmingly  situated  on  the  bluff, 
overlooking  the  beach  and  the  ocean.  A prominent  feature  of  the  town  is  the  pavil- 
ion, built  by  the  Long  Beach  Methodist  Resort  Association,  and  capable  of  seating 
1,500  persons.  Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  are  accepted  at  the  Long  Beach  Hotel. 

Monrovia  and  The  Grand  View  Hotel. 

Monrovia  is  one  of  the  new  and  thriving  towns  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  upon  the 
line  of  the  California  Central  Railway,  eleven  miles  east  of  The  Raymond  and  nineteen 
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miles  from  Los  Angeles.  It  has  grown  up,  like  most  of  its  neighbors,  as  if  created  by 
magic.  It  is  charmingly  situated  upon  a mountain  bench  less  than  a mile  from  the 
base  of  the  noble  mountain  chain  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  this  rich  valley. 
It  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  with  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  Santa 
Monica,  Wilmington,  and  a score  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  plain  view, 
while  the  mountain  scenery  is  extremely  picturesque.  Near  at  hand  are  some  of  the 
finest  ranches  in  California;  The  location  is  deemed  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  whole 
region.  Although  the  first  lot  on  the  site  of  the  town  was  purchased  no  longer  ago 
than  the  17th  of  May,  1S86,  Monrovia  now  has  nearly  1,000  inhabitants,  with  churches, 
banking-houses,  and  two  street-car  lines.  The  Grand  View  Hotel,  where  our  hotel 
coupons  (Form  B)  are  accepted,  is  a new  and  first-class  house,  well  appointed  and 
admirably  kept.  It  is  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water,  baths,  electric  bells,  and  all 
other  modern  improvements.  ' Mr.  J.  S.  Kiefer  is  proprietor. 

The  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 

This  famous  resort  is  situated  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  one  and 
a half  miles  from  Lamanda  Park  station,  on  the  California  Central  Railroad,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  The  Raymond.  The  hotel  is  elevated  1,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  outlook  upon  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  house  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  trees.  The  villa 
had  a world-wide  fame  before  many  of  the  towns  that  now  dot  the  fair  valley  expanse 
had  an  existence,  and  time  has  only  served  to  increase  its  popularity.  William  Cogs- 
well is  proprietor,  and  W.  Gardner  Cogswell  manager.  Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B) 
are  accepted  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  The  hotel  carriages  meet  all  trains  at  Lamanda 
Park. 
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Riverside  and  The  Glenwood. 

Riverside  is  seven  miles  from  Colton  and  ten  miles  from  San  Bernadino,  and  may 
be  reached  from  either  place  by  the  trains  of  the  California  Southern  Railroad,  or  from 
The  Raymond  or  Los  Angeles  by  the  California  Central  Line  via  San  Bernadino.  It 
is  an  older  settlement  than  most  of  the  valley  towns,  and  is  a paradise  of  orange 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens.  Magnolia  avenue  is  a magnificent  double  driveway 
divided  by  a row  of  pepper  trees,  and  lined  for  many  miles  with  handsome  villas  and 
beautiful  gardens.  There  are  over  loo  miles  of  irrigating  ditches  within  the 
town.  Some  of  the  finest  orange  groves  in  California  are  in  or  near  Riverside.  The 
Glenwood,  of  which  Frank  A.  Miller  is  proprietor  and  F.  W.  Richardson  the  manager, 
is  a well-conducted  hotel  a short  distance  from  the  station.  Our  hotel  coupons  (Form 
B)  are  good  at  this  house,  and  members  of  our  excursion  parties  on  routes  A or  C, 
who  so  desire,  can  stop  off  at  San  Bernadino  or  Colton,  and  visit  Riverside  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond. 

Pomona  and  the  Hotel  Palomares. 

Pomona  is  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad,  thirty-three  miles  east  of 
Los  Angeles  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Colton.  The  Palomares  station,  on  the 
California  Central  Railroad,  thirty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  San  Bernadino,  is  another  approach  to  the  place.  Pomona  has  an  elevation  of 
Soo  feet  above  the  ocean,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  in  a direct  line.  A pretty 
town,  filled  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  has  risen  here  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Grapes  and  olives  are  especially  productive  crops.  The  valley  is  rich  and 
fruitful ; and  the  giant  wall  of  the  mountains,  with  “ Old  Baldy,”  one  of  its  highest 
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pinnacles,  is  only  a few  miles  away.  An  abundant  water  supply  is  derived  from  the 
pure  streams  of  the  San  Antonio  Canon,  and  from  forty  or  more  artesian  wells.  The 
Hotel  Palomares,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  A.  Miller  is  manager,  is  pleasantly  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  station,  and  offers  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  a quiet  and  homelike  abode.  The  house  is  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  Our 
hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  are  accepted  at  the  Palomares. 


San  Diego  and  the  New  Coronado  Beach  Hotel. 

San  Diego  county,  with  its  14,969  square  miles,  — a larger  area  than  any  of  the  New 
England  States  except  Maine,  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Massachusetts, — is  the 
southernmost  county  of  California,  and  adjoins  Mexico.  The  city  of  San  Diego, 
situated  upon  its  southern  sea  coast,  with  the  finest  harbor  south  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  is  the  oldest  of  the  California  mission  towns,  the  first  of  the  mission  churches 
having  been  planted  there  in  1769,  and  the  “ pueblo”  organized  in  1835  ; but,  like  Los 
Angeles  and  other  Southern  California  towns,  its  present  importance  is  wholly  of  recent 
growth.  In  fact,  the  San  Diego  of  to-day  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  original  site. 
The  development  of  this  region  followed  the  building  of  the  California  Southern  Rail- 
road, and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000.  In  18S0 
the  accredited  population  was  2,637.  With  a remarkably  fine  climate,  unsurpassed  on 
the  whole  globe  for  equability  and  salubrity,  it  is  claimed,  added  to  its  other  advan- 
tages, San  Diego  is  naturally  a favorite  place  of  resort  for  eastern  visitors.  The  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone  and  the  tropics  here  grow  side  by  side,  and  the  yield,  both  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  is  immense.  Many  new  towns  have  sprung  into  existence  along 
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the  coast  and  upon  the  railway  line  ; and  the  new  awakening  has  even  extended  across 
the  border  down  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  which  forms  a part  of  Mexico. 

Between  San  Diego  Bay  and  the  ocean  is  a tongue  of  land,  widening  in  one  place  and 
again  at  its  extremity,  between  which  and  the  cliffs  of  Point  Loma  is  the  entrance  to 
the  bay.  One  of  these  broad  sections,  which  is  directly  opposite  San  Diego  and  not 
over  a mile  distant,  has  been  converted  into  a magnificent  seaside  resort  by  a wealthy 
corporation  called  the  Coronado  Beach  Company.  With  a matchless  ocean  beach  on 
one  side  stretching  away  for  miles,  and  a quiet  and  peaceful  bay  on  the  other,  a charming 
town  is  arising.  There  are  broad  avenues,  parks,  and  walks,  and  20,000  .trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  way  of  adornment.  Frequent  communication  is  had  with  the 
city  opposite  by  means  of  a steam  ferry.  The  most  important  embellishment  of  all  is 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  an  immense  establishment  which  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  the  present  season.  With  a frontage  of  1,300  feet,  the  house 
contains  500  rooms  for  guests ; and  the  parlors,  dining-room,  ball-room,  and  other 
public  apartments  are  of  vast  proportions.  The  hotel  grounds  are  spacious,  and  the 
outlook  upon  every  side  is  delightful.  There  are  glass-enclosed  verandas  for  invalids, 
and  the  opportunities  for  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  and  other  sports  are  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  are  accepted,  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado.  Passengers 
by  Routes  A or  C who  desire  to  visit  San  Diego  (or  Riverside)  can  leave  the  train  at 
San  Bernadino  or  Colton,  resuming  their  journey  to  Los  Angeles  or  The  Raymond  at 
pleasure.  San  Diego  is  I2i  miles  from  Colton  and  1243^  miles  from  San  Bernadino. 
Through  trains  with  Pullman  palace  sleeping-cars  and  reclining-chair  cars  are  run 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  via  the  California  Central  and  California  South- 
ern roads,  the  distance  being  185  miles.  These  trains  pass  The  Raymond. 
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Santa  Barbara.  i 

Santa  Barbara,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  i 
California,  is  picturesquely  situated  upon  the  coast  about  loo  miles  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  recently  built  a railway  line  connecting 
this  charming  retreat  with  the  outside  world.  The  new  road  leaves  the  present  main 
line  at  Saugus,  near  Newhall,  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Santa  Barbara  ; 

is  situated  under  the  shelter  of  the  Santa  Inez  Mountains,  and  in  front  is  a magnificent  ] 

ocean  beach.  The  best  preserved  of  the  old  mission  churches  (established  December  | 

4,  1786,)  stands  upon  the  mountain  slope  just  above  the  town.  The  Arlington,  of  ( 

which  C.  C.  Wheeler  is  the  manager,  is  a pleasantly  situated  and  admirably  kept  hotel, 
which  has  long  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The  accommodations  of  this  establishment  1 

have  been  considerably  increased  since  last  season.  Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  A)  are 
accepted  at  The  Arlington. 

There  are  many  delightful  excursions  that  may  be  taken  in  and  around  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  the  overland  journey  northward  by  stage  and  rail  is  a pleasant  experience. 

From  Santa  Barbara,  across  the  mountains  and  through  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  to  Los 
Olivas,  is  a picturesque  stage  ride  of  thirty-five  miles.  At  that  point  a new  hotel,  con-  |e 

taining  fifty  rooms,  will  be  opened  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  beautiful  |, 

Nojogui  Falls  are  twelve  miles  distant,  and  it  is  only  seven  miles  to  Gaviota  and  the  « 

sulphur  springs  in  Gaviota  Pass.  The  Pacific  Coast  Railway  having  been  extended  pi 

to  this  point,  the  journey  from  Los  Olivas  to  the  old  mission  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo  \ ih 

(founded  September  i,  1772,)  can  be  made  in  the  cars.  A new  hotel  is  being  erected  tii 

at  this  place.  A stage  ride  of  about  a dozen  miles  from  San  Luis  Obispo  northward 
brings  one  to  Templeton  and  the  famous  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs.  From  Templeton  sc 

to  San  Francisco  by  the  recently  extended  Northern  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  mi 
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Company’s  Railroad  [via  Castroville,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Mon- 
terey), the  distance  is  221  miles. 

Sacramento. 

The  State  capital  of  California  is  a handsome  city  in  the  interior,  ninety  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  American 
River,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  fine  avenues,  charming  parks,  and  many  elegant 
homes.  The  Capitol  is  a noble  edifice  which  cost  the  Commonwealth  J2, 500,000.  It 
fronts  upon  a beautiful  park  which  contains  many  rare  trees  and  flowers.  The  Crocker 
Art  Gallery  is  much  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Our  hotel  coupons  (Form  B)  are  accepted  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel.  Persons 
returning  eastward  by  Routes  B or  D can  join  the  excursion  trains  at  Sacramento. 

Outward  Excursions  by  Route  A (Santa  Fe  Line.) 

There  will  be  five  excursions  direct  to  Southern  California  by  Route  A,  the  dates  of 
leaving  Boston  being  Thursday,  November  10,  Thursday,  December  8,  Thursday, 
January  12,  Thursday,  February  2,  and  Thursday,  March  8.  On  these  dates  the  parties 
will  leave  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  station  in  Boston  and  proceed  westward  via  the 
popular  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  West  Shore  routes.  Dining-cars  will  be  attached  to  all 
the  trains,  and  meals  will  be  served  en  route,  the  dining-cars  remaining  with  the  train 
throughout  the  journey. 

The  railway  ride  between  Boston  and  Chicago  is  over  a route  abounding  with  fine 
scenery.  Northwestern  Massachusetts,  with  its  romantic  valleys  and  picturesque 
mountains,  is  traversed  before  night-fall,  the  famous  Hoosac  Tunnel  being  passed 
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through  just  before  North  Adams  is  reached.  Western  New  York  is  reached  the 
ensuing  morning ; and  Buffalo,  the  Niagara  River  and  Falls,  the  great  Suspension  Bridge, 
and  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  are  all  seen  at  short  range  from  the  cars,  the  train  crossing 
the  Suspension  Bridge  into  Canada.  On  all  the  return  trips  a halt  will  be  made  at 
Niagara  Falls.  A pleasant  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  will  be  traversed  on  the 
GreatWestern  Division  of  the  Grand  TrunkRailway,  St.  Catherines,  Hamilton,  Dundas, 
Paris,  and  London  lying  upon  this  part  of  the  line.  From  Point  Edward,  Sarnia, 
to  Fort  Gratiot,  Port  Huron,  — the  former  being  in  Ontario  and  the  latter  on  the 
American  side,  in  Michigan, — the  train  crosses  the  St.  Clair  River  just  below  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Huron.  It  is  here  that  standard  time  changes  from  Eastern  (75th  meridian) 
to  Central  (90th  meridian),  one  hour  slower.  Michigan  is  traversed  during  the  night, 
via  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  in  the  early  morning  a portion  of  Indiana 
also,  Chicago,  111.,  being  reached  at  a seasonable  hour. 

The  halt  at  Chicago  will  continue  from  Saturday  morning  until  Monday  forenoon, 
and  the  travelers  will  make  their  headquarters  at  the  admirably  conducted  Sherman 
House.  This  hotel  is  centrally  located,  and  every  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs  may 
readily  be  reached  by  horse  or  cable  railways.  The  City  Hall  and  Court  House  are 
on  Clark  and  Randolph  streets,  opposite  the  Sherman  House;  the  Post  Office  and 
Custom  House  occupy  the  whole  block  bounded  by  Clark,  Dearborn,  Adams,  and 
Jackson  streets ; the  new  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  on  Jackson  street,  between  Clark 
and  La  Salle  streets ; the  Exposition  Building,  on  Michigan  avenue,  at  the  foot  of 
Adams  street;  the  Water  Works  pumping  stations,  on  the  north  side,  at  the  foot  of 
Chicago  avenue,  and  on  the  west  side,  corner  of  Ashland  avenue  and  Twenty-second 
street;  and  the  Douglas  Monument,  on  the  lake  shore,  near  Thirty-fifth  street.  The 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  built  a magnificent  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Michigan 


avenue  and  Adams  street.  The  park  system  is  very  elaborate,  and  includes  about  2,000 
acres.  Lincoln  Park  is  on  the  north  side,  about  two  miles  distant;  Douglas  and  Cen- 
tral Parks,  on  the  west  side,  about  four  miles ; and  the  South  Parks,  in  the  south  part 
of  the  city,  between  six  and  seven  miles.  The  chief  approaches  to  the  latter  are 
through  the  Grand  and  Drexel  Boulevards.  The  river  is  crossed  by  thirty-five  swing- 
ing bridges,  and  there  are  two  tunnels,  these  being  at  Washington  and  La  Salle  streets. 
The  Union  Stock  Yards  are  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  They  cover  350  acres,  and 
are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Leaving  Chicago  Monday  forenoon  via  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway, 
the  journey  continues  with  a daylight  ride  across  the  great  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi'  River,  which  is  crossed  on  a splendid  bridge  between  Rock  Island,  111., 
and  Davenport,  la.  Several  important  Illinois  cities  are  passed  through  on  the  way, 
including  Joliet,  Moline,  and  Rock  Island,  and  for  a considerable  distance  the  road 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  River.  Sections  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  crossed  at 
night,  and  Tuesday  morning  finds  the  traveler  approaching  the  Missouri  River,  with 
the  stirring  city  of  Kansas  City  looming  up  on  the  other  side. 

At  Kansas  City,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  of  the  country, 
we  enter  upon  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad;  and  directly  after  leaving 
Kansas  City,  which  is  in  Missouri,  we  cross  the  State  line  into  Kansas.  We  traverse 
this  great  State  from  one  end  to  the  other,  journeying  no  less  than  486  miles  within  its 
borders.  Nearly  a day  and  a night  are  passed  in  Kansas,  the  eastern  and  best  settled 
portion  — from  Kansas  City  to  Newton  — being  passed  through  by  daylight.  The 
Kansas  or  Kaw  River  is  followed  up  as  far  as  Topeka,  the  State  capital  and  a 
very  pretty  city,  and  the  railway  then  passes  through  a rich  coal  section  and  a pro- 
ductive farming  region,  reaching  the  Arkansas  River  near  Hutchinson.  Western 
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Railway  system,  which  extends  in  one  direction  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
other  to  Mexico.  We  travel  over  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  744  miles,  the  line 
extending  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  crossing  the  latter  Territory  just  north 
of  its  centre,  and  reaching  its  western  connections  with  the  California  Southern  Rail- 
road in  the  Mojave  Desert  of  California.  For  much  of  the  way  the  road  lies  along  the 
] elevated  table-land  of  Arizona.  The  main  continental  divide  is  crossed  in  New 
Mexico  at  an  elevation  of  7,297  feet,  but  there  is  little  to  indicate,  either  in  the  sur- 
roundings or  the  approach,  that  it  is  the  ridge-pole  of  America.  At  Laguna,  sixty-six 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  the  road  passes  directly  through  an  Indian  pueblo,  the 
houses  of  which  are  built  in  terraces,  two  andjthree  stories  in  height.  Si.xteen  miles 
south  of  Laguna  is  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  America ; and 
forty-five  miles  from  Fort  Wingate,  which  is  near  Wingate  station,  is  the  famous 
pueblo  of  Zuni.  At  Gallup  are  extensive  coal  mines.  Defiance  is  the  supply  station 
for  Fort  Defiance  and  the  Navajo  agency.  The  great  Navajo  reservation  lies  north 
of  the  railroad  in  both  New'  Mexico  and  Arizona,  extending  along  the  line  of  Colorado 
and  Utah.  Between  Manuelito  (a  station  so  named  in  honor  of  a former  chief  of  the 
Navajos)  and  Allantown  the  Arizona  line  is  crossed.  Near  Carrizo  and  Holbrook 
are  the  famous  petrified  forests  of  Arizona.  Twenty-six  miles  west  of  Winslow  the 
road  crosses  the  Canon  Diabolo,  an  immense,  zigzag,  yawning  chasm  in  the  white  and 
yellow  magnesian  limestone.  The  bridge  is  541  feet  long  and  222^  feet  in  height,  or 
higher  than  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It  is  an  iron  structure,  a model  in  its  way,  and 
cost  $250,000. 

Long  before  this,  the  magnificent  San  Francisco  Mountains,  a group  of  lofty,  snow- 
clad  peaks,  w'hich  rise  a few  miles  north  of  the  railroad,  at  Flagstaff,  have  begun  to 
attract  attention.  There  are  three  sharp  peaks  of  purest  white,  supported  bv  dark 
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shoulders  of  cedar  and  pinon-covered  slopes.  The  main  peaks  are  Humphrey, 
Agassiz,  and  Humboldt,  and  the  long,  dark,  eastern  ridge  is  Mount  Miner.  Mount 
Humphrey  is  12,815  high,  and  Mount  Agassiz  is  only  300  feet  lower.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Flagstaff  is  6,935  s-od  the  Arizona  divide  (a  spur  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains),  a dozen  miles  beyond,  is  between  zoo  and  300  feet  higher.  The  moun- 
tains northeast  of  the  San  Francisco  group  are  known  as  the  Coconino  Range.  They 
are  mainly  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of  them,  called  Sunset  Mountain,  presents  a 
singular  aspect,  the  rim  of  its  crater  being  tipped  with  red  lava  rock.  In  another  of 
the  Coconino  hills  is  a group,  numbering  sixty-five,  of  the  mysterious  cave  dwellings, 
which  are  supposed  to  antedate  the  prehistoric'cliff  dwellings,  an  extensive  collection 
of  which  is  found  in  Walnut  Canon,  nine  miles  from  Flagstaff.  Through  a large  part 
of  this  section,  ruins  of  cities  and  towns  which  were  built  of  stone  are  found.  Near 
Flagstaff  the  railroad  enters  the  timber  region,  and  the  country  assumes  a beautiful, 
park-like  appearance.  The  Marble  Canon,  the  deepest  portion  of  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado, — 6,549  feet  in  depth, — is  sixty-five  miles  distant  from  this  station. 
Beyond  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  there  are  several  detached  peaks,  which  appear 
quite  prominent  as  seen  from  the  railroad.  These  are  Bill  Williams’s  Mountain  and 
Mounts  Kendrick,  Sitgreave,  and  Floyd.  Williams  was  a pioneer  settler  in  this  region. 
Ash  Fork  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  fifty-four 
miles  distant.  Near  Ash  Fork  the  railroad  winds  through  a rocky  pass  known  as 
Johnson’s  Canon.  At  Peach  Springs  we  are  nearer  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
than  we  were  at  Flagstaff,  the  distance  being  only  twenty-three  miles ; and  at  Hackberry 
we  are  in  an  important  mining  district. 

We  cross  the  Colorado  River — here  a broad  and  rapid  stream  — at  the  Needles,  and 
are  then  in  the  State  of  California.  There  is  nothing  but  a sandy  waste  for  a long  dis- 
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tance  on  each  side  of  the  river,  but  within  view  at  the  north  are  some  picturesque 
mountains  which  give  to  the  station  its  name.  Proceeding  westward,  the  road  crosses 
the  great  Mojave  Desert  of  California,  an  elevated  tract  whereon  little  else  than  the 
yucca  palm  is  seen  growing.  Numerous  lava  hills  are  scattered  about  the  eastern 
section  of  the  desert,  and  there  are  distant  mountain  ranges  within  view  at  the 
north.  In  the  Providence  Mountains  are  mines ; and  near  Dagget  are  the  famous  Calico 
mines,  so  named  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  mountains  wherein  they  are  situated. 

At  Barstow  we  leave  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  road  and  proceed  southward  over  the 
California  Southern  line,  which  forms  the  direct  approach  to  Los  Angeles  via  San 
Bernadino.  At  this  point  the  standard  time  makes  its  third  and  last  change  from 
Mountain  (105th  meridian)  to  Pacific  (120th  meridian),  which  is  one  hour  slower,  or 
three  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

The  California  Southern  extends  from  Barstow  to  San  Diego,  and  we  proceed 
thereon  as  far  as  San  Bernadino,  from  which  point  we  pass  over  the  California  Central 
Railroad,  another  link  in  the  Santa  Fe  system,  to  The  Raymond  and  Los  Angeles. 
Emerging  from  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  following  up  for  a time  the  Mojave  River, 
which  farther  north  disappears  altogether  in  a desert  “sink,”  our  train  climbs  the 
slopes  of  the  San  Bernadino  Range  towards  the  Cajon  Pass,  which  pierces  the  moun- 
tain wall  not  far  east  of  the  snow-capped  peak  known  as  “ Old  Baldy.”  In  approach- 
ing the  pass,  and  also  while  descending  the  steep  grades  on  the  other  side,  the  traveler 
enjoys  a succession  of  magnificent  views.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  about  3,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  1,283  feet  above  Barstow. 

From  the  scene  of  sandy  waste  and  desolation  presented  by  the  Mojave  Desert,  we 
emerge  into  the  garden  of  California,  a region  where  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  semi- 
tropics grow  in  profusion.  The  transition  is  a welcome  one,  and  luxuriant  orange 
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groves  and  vineyards  take  the  place  of  deSert  sands.  The  air  becomes  fragrant  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  orange  blossoms.  Snow-clad  peaks  rise  behind  us,  and  in  front  is 
spread  the  broad  and  fruitful  valley  in  which  San  Bernadino,  Colton,  Riverside, 
and  dozens  of  other  towns  are  situated.  We  have  meanwhile  crossed  a portion  of  the 
county  of  San  Bernadino,  which,  with  its  23,472  square  miles  of  area,  is  larger  than 
four  of  the  New  England  States  — Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut— combined.  Besides  oranges  and  grapes,  which  constitute  the  chief  products 
of  Southern  California,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  citrons,  figs,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
English  walnuts,  and  other  strange  fruits  and  nuts  grow  here,  as  do  also  the  cactus,  the 
palm,  the  pepper  tree,  the  acacia,  and  the  eucalyptus.  In  our  journey  westward  from 
San  Bernadino,  we  keep  along  at  the  south  base  of  the  mountain  chain  which  we  have 
crossed  through  the  Cajon  Pass.  On  a mountain-side  north  of  San  Bernadino  may  be 
seen  the  famous  Indian  arrow-head,  a huge  discoloration  of  the  slopes  over  a quarter 
of  a mile  long.  It  is  near  the  Arrow-Head  Hot  Springs. 

At  San  Bernadino,  passengers  who  intend  to  visit  Riverside,  or  San  Diego,  leave  the 
train,  the  tickets  being  good  to  go  forward  to  Los  Angeles  on  any  subsequent  train  of 
the  California  Southern  or  California  Central  roads,  up  to  July,  1888.  The  farther 
distance  of  fifty-two  miles  to  The  Raymond,  and  sixty  miles  to  Los  Angeles,  is  through 
a rich  and  productive  region,  teeming  with  orange  and  olive  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens.  Ontario,  Pomona,  and  other  of  the  older  towns  are  skirted,  and  new  and 
prosperous  villages,  the  growth  of  the  past  few  months,  are  also  seen.  Long  before 
we  approach  Pasadena,  the  stately  proportions  of  The  Raymond  are  seen;  and,  as  we 
ride  through  the  charming  town,  the  great  hotel,  which  surmounts  a commanding  hill, 
is  still  the  dominant  feature  in  the  view.  Monrovia  and  Lamanda  Park  are  passed 
through  before  reaching  Pasadena. 
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Sunday,  Nov.  13,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  1. 
Sunday,  Dec.  ti,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  3. 
Sunday,  Jan.  15,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  5. 
Sunday,  Feb.  5,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  8. 
Sunday,  March  II,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  ii. 


In  Chicago. 


Monday,  Nov.  14,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  i. 
Monday,  Dec.  12,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  3. 
Monday,  Jan.  16,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  5. 
Monday,  Feb.  6,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  8. 
Monday,  March  12,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  11 


in  special  train  of  Pullman  palace  cars  with  dining-car  attached. 


Ontnibus  transfer  from  the  Sherman 
House  to  the  station  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  (Van 
Buren  street,  between  Pacific  avenue 
and  Sherman  street),  and  leave  at  9.00 


Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  i. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  3. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  5. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  8. 
Tuesday,  March  13,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  ii. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  i. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  3. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  5. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  8. 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  ii. 
branch  line,  remaining  there  until  evening. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  i. 
Thursday,  Dec.  15,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  3. 
Thursday,  Jan.  19,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  5. 
Thursday,  Feb.  9,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  8. 
Thursday,  March  15,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  ii. 
and  proceed  westward  on  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad. 
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I Arrive  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  9.20  a.  m.; 
! leave  Kansas  City,  11.00  A.  M.,  via 
I Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
J road. 

On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe 
Railroad  en  route  through  Colorado 
■ and  New  Mexico.  Arrive  at  Las  Ve- 
gas, N.  M.,  in  the  afternoon,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  over 


Arrive  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. , at  an  early 
hour,  the  cars  remaining  upon  a side 
track;  leave  Santa  Fe  at  i.oo  p.  m.; 
arrive  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  5.00 
p.  M.;  leave  Albuquerque  9.00  p.  M., 


Friday,  Nov.  i8,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  1. 
Friday,  Dec.  16,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  3. 
Friday,  Jan.  20,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  5. 
Friday  Feb.  10, 1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  8. 
Friday,  March  16,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  11 


Saturday,  Nov.  19,  1887.  Winter  Ex( 
Saturday,  Dec.  17,  1887.  Winter  Exc 
Saturday,  Jan.  21,  1888.  Winter  Exc 
Saturday,  Feb.  ii,  1888.  Winter  Exc 
Saturday,  March  17,  1888.  Winter  E 
westward  via  California  Central  Railroad; 


On  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad 
en  route  through  Arizona. 


From  Barstow,  Cal.,  to  San  Berna- 
dino.  Cal.,  via  California  Southern 
Railroad ; arrive  at  San  Bernadino 
(connecting  with  trains  for  Riverside 
and  San  Diego)  at  ii.oo  A.  M. ; thence 


Outward  Excursions  by  Route  B.  (Union  Pacific  Line.) 

There  will  be  three  excursions  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  westward,  the  dates  of 
leaving  Boston  being  Monday,  December  5,  Monday,  January  23,  and  Monday,  February 
20.  The  journey  will  be  made  in  elegant  trains  of  Pullman  palace  cars  with  dining-car 
attached,  and  there  will  be  brief  halts  — long  enough,  however,  to  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  sight-seeing  — at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

From  Boston  to  the  Mississippi  River  the  route  is  the  same  as  already  described  in 
connection  with  Route  A.  Taking  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  West  Shore  routes,  the 
parties  will  reach  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  the  succeeding  morning,  and 
at  once  proceed  westward  through  a part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  via  the  Great 
Western  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  At  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  the  train  will 
be  transferred  to  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Arriving  at  Blue 
Island  Junction,  111.,  Wednesday  morning,  the  train  will  continue  thence  over  the  line 
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of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway.  Wednesday  will  be  occupied  in  a 
pleasant  journey  across  the  State  of  Illinois  and  through  a contiguous  part  of  Iowa. 
The  railway  crosses  the  Mississippi  River  between  Rock  Island  and  Davenport ; and, 
in  place  of  taking  the  southwestern  division  of  the  road  from  the  latter  city,  we  con- 
tinue directly  westward  over  the  main  line,  through  West  Liberty,  Iowa  City,  Grinnell, 
Colfax  Springs,  Des  Moines,  Atlantic,  Avoca,  and  other  flourishing  Iowa  towns,  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  which  lies  on  the  Iowa  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  opposite  the  large  and 
growing  Nebraska  city  of  Omaha. 

At  Council  Bluffs  we  enter  upon  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  one  of  the  great  trans- 
continental lines,  and  the  first  that  was  built.  This  road  has  developed  the  great 
inland  empires  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  aided  largely  in  building  up  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  Reaching  Council  Bluffs  Thursday  morning,  our  train  continues  over 
the  magnificent  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point,  and  passes 
through  Omaha.  This  city,  one  of  the  great  gateways  through  which  a constantly 
increasing  tide  of  emigration  and  traffic  finds  its  way  to  the  plains,  the  mountains,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  a busy,  bustling  place  of  nearly  80,000  inhabitants.  Nebraska 
contains  75,995  square  miles,  — a greater  area  than  England  and  Wales  combined,  and 
11,000  more  than  the  six  New  England  States  together, — and  yet,  it  is  said  that  few 
States  have  so  little  waste  land.  Our  course  lies  up  the  great  Platte  Valley,  one  of  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  sections  of  the  State ; and  among  the  towns  seen  upon  the 
way  are  Fremont,  Schuyler,  Columbus,  Grand  Island,  Kearney,  and  North  Platte.  At 
Denver  Junction,  371  miles  west  of  Omaha,  we  leave  the  main  line  and  proceed  over 
the  Denver  Short  Line  direct  to  Denver,  which  is  198  miles  distant.  We  traverse 
a considerable  part  of  Colorado  in  our  farther  journey,  this  section  being  devoted 
largely  to  cattle  grazing. 
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The  Centennial  State  embraces  103,545  square  miles,  a larger  area  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  except  Texas,  California,  and  Nevada ; and  there  is  none,  unless  it 
be  California,  that  possesses  more  diversified  attractions.  Its  gold  and  silver  mines 
are  immense  sources  of  wealth. 

Denver,  where  we  shall  arrive  early  Friday  morning,  is  a handsome  and  substantial 
city  of  about  70,000  inhabitants,  which  illustrates  in  a tangible  way  the  push 
and  enterprise  of  the  “ Great  West.”  It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  5,197  feet,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  plains,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Col- 
orado or  Front  range  of  which  may  be  seen  for  an  extent  of  over  200  miles.  The  view 
of  the  snowy  summits,  with  Pike’s  Peak  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  and  Long’s 
Peak  in  the  north,  is  grand  beyond  description.  The  “ Queen  City  of  the  Plains  ” was 
born  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  excitement  of  1858-59,  and  in  i860  it  was  a straggling 
camp,  consisting  chiefly  of  log  cabins  and  tents.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  all  this  while 
viewing  the  Denver  of  to-da)'.  Its  streets  are  regularly  and  handsomely  laid  out ; its  pub- 
lic and  business  edifices  and  its  private  residences  are  elegant  and  substantial ; schools, 
churches,  and  newspapers  abound;  and,  in  short,  Denver  has  every  sign  of  thrift, 
enterprise,  wealth,  and  progress.  The  new  Union  Depot  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
for  railway  uses  in  America;  and  the  magnificent  Tabor  Opera  House,  which  cost 
$600,000,  is  another  structure  which  will  challenge  admiration.  The  new  County 
Court  House  is  at  the  comer  of  Sixteenth  and  Tremont  streets;  the  City  Hall,  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  Larimer  streets;  the  State  House,  corner  of  Glenarm  and  Fifteenth 
streets;  Denver  Universit}',  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets;  and  the 
Denver  High  School,  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Stout  streets.  The  school  buildings 
of  Denver  are  among  the  most  substantial  and  well-arranged  structures  of  their  kind 
in  the  country. 
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Leaving  Denver  at  3.00  p.  M.  on  Friday,  we  shall  proceed  northward  over  the  Col- 
orado Division,  and  at  Cheyenne,  106  miles  from  Denver,  again  join  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  The  chief  place  upon  this  part  of  the  line  is  Greeley,  a 
model  town  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  inhabitants,  made  up  largely  of  eastern  people, 
who  early  followed  the  famous  editor’s  advice  to  “ go  west.”  Greeley  is  a temperance 
town,  has  eight  churches,  and  several  fine  public  buildings.  Cheyenne  is  the  capital 
of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  is  situated  just  midway  between  Omaha  and  Ogden, 
being  516  miles  from  either  city.  It  is  a flourishing  place  of  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  railway  company  has  recently  built  a handsome 
station  at  this  point. 

Wyoming  lies  upon  both  sides  of  the  continental  divide,  and  of  its  97,883  square 
miles  of  area,  55,000  are  said  to  be  good  grazing  lands.  Cattle-raising  and  mining  are 
the  two  important  industries  of  the  Territory.  On  leaving  Cheyenne  we  begin  the 
ascent  of  the  mountains  in  earnest.  At  Sherman,  thirty-three  miles  west  of  Cheyenne, 
we  are  at  an  elevation  of  8,235  feet  above  the  sea,  or  more  than  2,000  feet  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  in  New  England.  This  is  the 
most  elevated  point  we  reach  in  crossing  the  continent,  but  not  the  true  continental 
divide,  being  only  a ridge  of  the  Black  Hills,  an  eastern  off-shoot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. At  Creston  (elevation  7,300  feet),  188  miles  west  of  Sherman,  is  found  the 
actual  division  point  between  the  watersheds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  In 
descending  from  Sherman  we  pass  through  Laramie  and  across  the  Laramie  plains, 
and  later  through  Rawlins  and  a coal-mining  region  at  Rock  Springs.  Near  Rawlins 
we  pass  Fort  Steele.  Not  far  beyond  Rock  Springs  is  the  town  of  Green  River,  which 
stands  beside  the  river  of  the  same  name.  This  stream  is  the  main  tributary  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and,  properly  speaking,  the  headwaters  of  the  latter.  The  road  follows 
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the  river  for  some  distance  amid  scenery  of  an  interesting  character,  the  high  banks  of 
the  stream  having  been  carved  into  quaint  forms  by  the  elements.  Near  the  town  of 
Green  River  are  some  remarkably  bold  buttes.  The  mountains  are  nearly  all  the  time 
in  sight,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  and  the  Uintah  ranges  are  very  picturesque.  At 
Aspen  we  cross  a spur  of  the  latter  at  an  elevation  of  7,384  feet. 

Evanston  is  the  last  town  of  importance  in  Wyoming,  and  fifteen  miles  west  of  there 
we  cross  the  line  into  Utah.  This  latter  Territory  has  an  area  of  84,476  square  miles, 
and  thus  stands  thirteenth  among  the  States  and  the  Territories  in  regard  to  size. 
Soon  after  entering  Utah  the  train  passes  through  Echo  and  Weber  Cafions.  The 
former  is  reached  west  of  Castle  Rock.  The  red,  yellow,  and  gray  conglomerate  rock 
walls  have  been  carved  by  the  elements  into  fantastic  forms,  and  many  strange  col- 
umns, pinnacles,  and  masses  are  seen,  to  which  suggestive  names  have  been  applied. 
Weber  Canon,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  a repetition  of  Echo  Canon.  Between 
Croydon  and  Weber,  upon  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the  Devil’s  Slide,  two  parallel 
serrated  ridges  of  rock  extending  down  a steep  hillside.  Another  interesting  object 
is  the  “Thousand-Mile  Tree,”  which  marks  the  distance  from  Omaha.  Descending 
the  valley  of  the  swift-flowing  Weber  River,  the  train  soon  emerges  into  the  great  Salt 
Lake  Basin.  Thirteen  miles  from  Ogden  is  the  Devil’s  Gate,  a great  rocky  gateway, 
through  which  the  stream  makes  its  way. 

Arriving  at  Ogden,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  Salt  Lake  City,  thirty-seven  miles 
south  of  that  point,  over  the  Utah  Central  Railroad.  On  our  way  we  pass  through 
several  thriving  Mormon  towns,  and  through  a rich  farming  country.  The  magnificent 
Wahsatch  Range  rises  in  a succession  of  lofty  peaks  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  is  the 
broad  expanse  of  great  Salt  Lake.  This  remarkable  inland  sea  covers  about  3,000 
square  miles,  its  greatest  length  being  ninety-three  miles  and  its  greatest  width  forty- 
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three  miles.  The  waters  are  so  dense  that  a bather  will  not  sink.  The  elevation  of 
the  lake  above  the  ocean  is  upwards  of  4,200  feet. 

Salt  Lake  City,  or  Zion,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  is  very  beautifully 
situated  and  very  handsomely  laid  out.  The  population  is  upwards  of  20,000  and  in  a 
large  majority  Mormons.  It  is  emphatically  a city  of  cottage  homes,  and  the  number 
of  people  who  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  is  said  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  The  streets  are  wide  and  shaded, 
and  in  all  the  principal  avenues  are  two  swift-flowing  streams  of  pure  mountain  water. 
There  are  copious  sulphur  springs  also  within  the  city.  Sunday  will  be  passed  here, 
the  visitors  making  their  headquarters  on  the  train.  Among  the  prominent  edifices 
are  the  Tabernacle,  the  unfinished  Temple,  and  the  Assembly  House.  The  Endow- 
ment House  is  within  the  same  inclosure.  Services  are  held  every  Sunday  at  2.00 
p.  M.,  either  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Assembly  House.  The  Tithing  offices,  the  Bee 
Hive  (Brigham  Young’s  old  residence),  the  Amelia  Palace,  and  the  gigantic  ware- 
houses of  Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  are  near  Temple  Block.  The 
Tabernacle  is  oval  in  form,  233  by  133  feet,  with  a roof  seventy  feet  from  the  floor. 
There  are  seats  for  8,000  persons.  The  Temple  was  begun  in  1853,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  200  feet  high.  The  edifice  is  117  feet  wide,  186  feet  long,  and  the  walls 
are  nine  feet  and  nine  inches  thick. 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  at  an  early  hour  Monday  morning,  the  train  will  return  to 
Ogden,  and  then  turn  westward  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railway  Line. 
We  continue  155  miles  farther  within  the  confines  of  Utah,  and  traverse  a large  part 
of  the  region  once  denominated  the  “ Great  American  Desert,”  a sandy  stretch  which 
has  few  settlements.  A short  distance  east  of  the  unimportant  station  of  Tecoma,  we 
cross  from  Utah  into  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  latter  has  an  area  of  104,125  square 
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miles,  and  is  therefore  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  size.  The  railroad  traverses  it 
for  456  miles,  and  the  route  presents  all  the  characteristic  scenery  for  which  this  State 
is  famed,  comprising  bold  and  ragged  mountains,  capped  with  snow,  and  wide  stretches 
of  desert  plain.  The  principal  places  on  the  route  within  the  State  are  Elko,  Carlin, 
Battle  Mountain,  Winnemucca,  Wadsworth,  and  Reno. 

Near  the  station  of  Verdi,  the  train  enters  California,  which,  with  its  158,000  square 
miles  of  area,  is  the  second  largest  State  in  the  Union.  We  are  ascending  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  beside  the  rapid  Truckee  River,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  town  of  that  name,  begin  the  climb  in  earnest.  Truckee  has  an  elevation  of 
5,819  feet ; and  the  summit,  fourteen  miles  beyond,  is  just  1,198  feet  higher.  We  soon 
reach  the  region  of  the  snow-sheds,  an  aggravating  device,  yet  one  which  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  winter  when  the  fall  of  snow  is  very  heavy.  The  road  winds 
about,  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  frequently  recurring  wooden  tunnels,  now  and  then 
disclosing  magnificent  prospects.  Now  the  passenger  looks  down  upon  Donner  Lake, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  America,  and  anon  finds  himself  in  the 
centre  of  a group  of  giant  peaks.  Beside  the  lake  Donner  and  his  emigrant  party  met 
their  death  from  cold  and  starvation  in  the  winter  of  1846-47.  Three  miles  beyond  the 
summit  is  a group  of  soda  springs.  On  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the 
grade  is  heavier  than  on  the  east  side.  From  Summit  to  Sacramento,  106  miles,  we 
descend  6,987  feet;  and  of  this  5,258  feet  — only  nine  yards  less  than  a mile  — is  made 
in  the  first  sixty-tvvo  miles;  2,881  feet,  or  over  half  a mile,  being  the  descent  from  Sum- 
mit to  Shady  Run,  thirty-one  miles  distant.  The  scenery  at  Emigrant  Gap,  Giant  Gaj), 
Blue  Canon,  Shady  Run,  Cape  Horn,  and  at  other  points  is  magnificent.  At  Cape 
Horn  the  road  rounds  a mountain  promontory  on  a little  shelf  2,000  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  American  River,  which  appears  at  this  height  like  a slender 
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thread  of  silvery  sheen.  Stretching  to  the  left  is  a deep  ravine  and  bordered  by  high 
mountains.  At  Alta,  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  and,  in  fact,  all  throflgh  Nevada  county, 
may  be  seen  many  traces  of  the  old  placer  mining,  and  of  the  more  recent  hydraulic 
process  which  washes  away  even  the  hills  themselves.  Dutch  Flat,  Colfax,  Auburn, 
and  Rocklin  are  towns  of  considerable  importance. 

Descending  from  the  regions  of  snow,  we  find  ourselves  in  a genial  climate,  even  in 
mid-winter;  while  the  blandishments  of  an  eastern  spring,  in  verdure  and  flowers,  are 
everywhere  visible.  It  is  a glorious  transition  wrought  in  a few  brief  hours.  Con- 
tinuing westward  after  reaching  the  lower  plane,  we  discern  the  city  of  Sacramento 
before  us,  the  handsome  dome  of  the  Capitol  forming  its  most  prominent  object.  From 
Sacramento  the  main  line  of  railway  leads  to  San  Francisco,  via  Davis,  Benecia,  and 
Oakland,  but  our  train  will  continue  on  by  the  old  line  via  Galt,  Lodi,  Stockton,  Lathrop, 
Livermore,  and  Niles,  and  thence  over  the  San  Jose  Branch  and  Northern  Division 
to  Monterey.  This  journey  is  through  a rich  and  fruitful  section  of  the  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin,  Livermore,  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  and  Pajaro  Valleys,  and  several  impor- 
tant cities  and  towns  are  passed  through  on  the  way.  The  last  score  of  miles  or  so 
lies  along  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay.  Persons  who  desire  to  visit  San  Francisco 
before  going  to  Monterey,  can  continue  on  the  excursion  train  as  far  as  San  Jose, 
and  proceed  thence  to  San  Francisco,  fifty  miles  distant,  where  they  will  arrive  at 
6.40  p.  M. 

The  Hotel  del  Monte  station  at  Monterey,  situated  on  the  hotel  grounds,  will  be 
reached  at  a seasonable  afternoon  hour  Tuesday,  December  13,  Tuesday,  January  31, 
and  Tuesday,  February  28.  Passengers  who  desire  to  reach  Los  Angeles  or  The  Ray- 
mond will  leave  this  route  at  Lathrop,  and  proceed  south  from  that  point  by  regular 
trains. 
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ITINERARY. 


Outward  by  Route  B.  (Union  Pacific  Line.) 

Monday,  Dec.  5,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2.  "I  Leave  Boston  at  4.00  p.  M.,  from  the 

Monday,  Jan.  23,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7.  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad, 

Monday,  Feb.  20,  18S8.  Winter  Excursion  No.  10.  ] Causewaj’  street,  in  a special  train  of 

Pullman  palace  sleeping-cars,  with  Pullman  palace  dining-car  attached.  On  arrival  at  the  station,  mem- 
bers of  the  party  should  check  their  baggage  to  Denver,  Col. : the  checks  will  be  taken  up  on  the  train. 
Tags  are  supplied  with  the  excursion  tickets,  and  these,  with  the  owner’s  name  and  home  address  plainly 
inscribed  thereon,  should  be  attached  to  every  trunk,  valise,  or  other  piece  of  baggage,  to  serve  as  a ready 
means  of  identification.  From  Rotterdam  Junction  to  Suspension  Bridge  by  West  Shore  Railroad. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2.  ) From  Suspension  Bridge  to  Port  Hu- 

Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7.  J-  ron,  Mich.,  via  Great  Western  Divi- 

Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  1888.  WinterExcursionNo.ro.  ) sion  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and 

from  Port  Huron  to  Blue  Island  Junction,  111.,  via  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  25,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  10. 
Thursday,  Dec.  8,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2. 
Thursday,  Jan.  26,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7. 
Thursday,  Feb.  23,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  to. 


}En  route  through  Illinois  and  Iowa 
on  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railway. 

I En  route  through  Nebraska  (from 
>■  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  westward)  on 
J Union  Pacific  Railway. 


Friday,  Dec.  9,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2.  I Arrive  in  Denver,  Col.,  at  an  early 

Friday,  Jan.  *7,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7.  > morning  hour.  The  cars  ivill  remain 

Friday,  Feb.  24,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  10.  J on  a side  track  near  the  Union  Railway 

station.  Leave  Denver  at  3.00  p.  m.,  Denver  Pacific  Branch  of  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  from 
Cheyenne,  Wy.  T.,  westward  on  main  line  of  said  road. 

Saturday,  Dec.  to,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2.  ) Eh  route  through  Wyoming  and 

Saturday,  Jan  28,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7.  > Utah  on  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Ar- 

Saturday,  Feb.  23.  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  10.  J rive  at  Ogden,  U.  T.,  6.00  p.  m.  ; 
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from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City  via  Utah  Central  Railway,  arriving  at  7.15  p.  m.  The  cars  will  be  placed 
upon  a side  track  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


Sunday,  Feb.  26,  i888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  i 
Monday.  Dec.  12,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No. ; 


Central  Railway,  and  proceeding 


thence  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Corripany’s  Line.  En  route  on  said  line  through  Utah  and  Nevada. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  1887.  Winter  Excursion  No.  2.  1 Cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  daylight; 

Tuesday,  Jan.  3t.  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  7.  >-  arrive  at  Sacramento  11.00  A.  m.; 

Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  1888.  Winter  Excursion  No.  10.  I thence  over  Southern  Pacific  Com- 

pany’s lines,  via  Stockton,  Lathrop,  Niles,  and  San  Josd,  to  Monterey  ; arrive  at  Hotel  del  Monte  station, 
Monterey,  6.30  P.  M. 


Note. — Passengers  for  San  Francisco  will  reach  that  city  at  6.40  p.  M.  (station  at  Fourth  and  Towns- 
end streets).  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  other  points  in  Southern  California  who  desire  to  go 
through  at  once,  will  reach  their  destination  Wednesday,  the  regular  train  reaching  Los  Angeles  at 


Outward  Excursions  by  Route  C (via  New  Orleans). 


Four  different  excursion  parties  will  journey  to  California  through  the  Southern 
States,  via  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Montgomery,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  El  Paso,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company’s  “ Sunset  Route  ” being  followed  from  New  Orleans  through  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Met#co,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
etc.  The  dates  of  departure  from  Boston  will  be  as  follows  : Winter  Excursion  No. 
4,  Monday,  January  2;  No.  6,  Monday,  January  16;  No.  9,  Tuesday,  February  7; 
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No.  12,  Monday,  March  12.  Excursions  Nos.  4, 6,  and  12  will  follow  the  same  itinerary ; 
but  No.  9,  although  including  all  the  features  of  the  others,  will  have  a slightly  different 
programme,  the  sojourn  in  New  Orleans  being  longer  than  in  connection  with  the  other 
trips,  the  visit  to  that  city  covering  the  period  of  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities. 

Leaving  Boston  on  the  afternoons  of  the  days  named,  in  special  trains  of  magnificent 
Pullman  palace  cars,  with  Pullman  palace  dining-cars  attached,  the  parties  will  proceed 
westward  over  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  line  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  and  from  that  point  west- 
ward on  the  West  Shore  Railroad.  Western  New  York  will  be  reached  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  at  Buffalo  the  train  will  be  transferred  from  the  West  Shore  to  the  Lake 
Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Railway.  There  will  be  a daylight  journey  along  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie  as  far  as  Cleveland,  through  portions  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio.  Among  the  principal  places  passed  through  on  this  part  of  the 
journey  are  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Painesville,  O.  Erie  is  a handsome  city  of 
between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants. 

Cleveland  is  the  second  city  in  size  and  importance  in  Ohio,  and  the  tenth  largest, 
as  well  as  one. of  the  prettiest,  in  the  country.  Its  population  in  1880  was  given  as 
160,146,  and  the  figures  have  since  been  largely  increased.  We  here  enter  upon  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railway  (the  popular  “ Bee  Line  ”), 
on  which  we  continue  through  to  Cincinnati.  The  chief  places  passed  through  on 
this  road  are  Shelby,  Crestline,  Galion,  Delaware,  Springfield,  and  Dayton.  The  train 
will  reach  Cincinnati  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  be  placed  upon  a side  track, 
where  the  passengers  will  remain  undisturbed  until  a seasonable  hour. 

The  “ Queen  City,”  which  had  a population  of  255,139  at  the  timl*of  the  last  cen- 
sus, and  was  accordingly  placed  eighth  in  size  among  American  cities,  occupies  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  Licking  River,  and  confronts  the  Kentucky 
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cities  of  Covington  and  Newport.  It  has  a river  frontage  of  ten  miles,  and  extends 
back  over  the  high  hills  which  border  the  Ohio  Valley  at  this  point.  Our  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Gibson  House,  which  is  centrally  located  cn  Walnut  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  at  the  Hotel  Emery,  on  Vine  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets,  only  one  square  distant.  Fountain  square,  where  the  beautiful  Tyler 
Davidson  Fountain,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Probasco,  is  to  be  seen,  and  from  which 
nearly  all  the  horse-car  and  cable-car  lines  radiate,  is  at  the  intersection  of  Walnut  and 
Fifth  streets.  A magnificent  suspension  bridge,  with  towers  230  feet  in  height,  a space 
between  them  of  1,057  feet,  a total  length,  with  approaches,  of  2,252  feet,  and  an  ele- 
vation of  105  feet  above  low-water  mark,  spans  the  Ohio  River;  and  there  are  other 
bridges  and  ferries  across  the  Ohio,  besides  a fine  suspension  bridge  across  the  Licking 
between  Covington  and  Newport.  The  entrance  to  the  great  suspension  bridge  is 
between  Walnut  and  Vine  streets.  The  Post  Office  and  Custom  House  are  in  a hand- 
some block  on  Fountain  square  ; the  Masonic  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Third  streets ; the  Public  Library,  on  the  west  side  of  Vine  street  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets;  and  the  Springer  Music  Hall,  Exposition  buildings,  and  College  of 
Music,  on  Elm  street,  opposite  Washington  Park.  The  Emery  Arcade,  which  resem- 
bles the  Galerie  St.  Hubert  in  Brussels,  extends  from  Vine  street  to  Race  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth.  The  Hotel  Emery  opens  therefrom.  Eden  Park,  comprising  206 
acres,  contains  a splendid  Art  Museum.  This  may  be  reached  by  the  Eden  Park  horse 
cars,  which  go  up  the  Mt.  Adams  (Highland  House)  inclined  plane,  or  the  Gilbert 
avenue  cable-car  line,  the  former  being  the  more  direct.  Both  start  from  Fountain 
square.  The  Zoological  Garden  (reached  by  the  Main,  Elm,  or  Vine  street  horse-car 
lines,  in  connection  with  the  Elm  street  and  Main  street  elevators)  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  America.  There  are  several  other  parks  which  are  essentially  summer  resorts.  The 
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hill  section  of  Cincinnati,  comprising  Walnut  hills,  Mount  Auburn,  etc.,  contains  many 
elegant  and  costly  residences. 

Leaving  Cincinnati  Thursday  morning  (in  excursions  4,  6,  and  12,  and  Friday 
morning  in  excursion  9),  we  shall  proceed  southvi'ard  over  the  popular  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad.  We  continue  on  this  line  through  to  New  Orleans,  but  make 
several  stops  on  the  way.  The  train  crosses  the  Ohio  on  a long  and  lofty  pier  bridge 
to  Newport,  Ky.,  and,  passing  through  that  place,  skirts  the  neighboring  city  of  Coving- 
ton. The  former  contains  over  20,000  and  the  latter  over  30,000  inhabitants.  A pro- 
ductive farming  region  is  traversed,  and  no  miles  from  Cincinnati  we  reach  the  city  of 
Louisville,  where  we  shall  remain  several  hours. 

Louisville,  which  has  a population  of  upwards  of  125,000,  is  situated  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  River,  where  Bear  Grass  Creek  enters  that  stream.  In  high  stages  of  water 
the  falls  disappear  almost  entirely,  and  at  other  times  steamboats  get  around  the 
obstruction  by  means  of  a canal.  The  city  extends  about  three  miles  along  the  river 
and  about  four  miles  inland,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  and  large 
squares.  The  principal  streets  are  Main,  Market,  Jefferson,  and  Fourth  ; and  the  prom- 
inent buildings  are  the  Court  House,  City  Hall,  Custom  House,  and  Post  Office,  the 
Courier-Journal  Office,  and  the  State  Blind  School.  There  are  a number  of  fine 
churches  and  many  elegant  residences.  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  contains  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  George  D.  Prentice,  the  poet-journalist.  The  city  of  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Louisville. 

Leaving  Louisville,  the  train  crosses  a productive  and  populous  section  of  Kentucky. 
Mumfordsville,  seventy-three  miles  from  Louisville,  is  a pretty  village  on  the  Green 
River,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a fine  bridge.  This  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  encounters  between  Generals  Buell  and  Bragg,  in  the  campaign  of  1862.  At 
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Cave  City  we  leave  the  main  line  and  proceed  over  a branch  railway,  a distance  ot 
about  ten  miles,  to  the  famous  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  wonders.  It  is  said  that  a 
person  might  travel  a distance  of  200  hundred  miles  underground,  if  all  the  turnings 
were  followed.  This  vast  interior  contains  a succession  of  marvelous. avenues,  cham- 
bers, domes,  abysses,  grottoes,  rivers,  and  cataracts.  It  is  almost  a world  in  itself. 
The  rocks  present  many  quaint  shapes,  and  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations  are 
very  extensive,  and  in  some  instances  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  very 
lofty  and  of  large  area.  Among  the  several  rivers  and  lakes  discovered  in  this  won- 
derful place,  the  Styx,  a stream  that  has  400  feet  of  visible  length  and  a width  of  forty 
feet.  Echo  River,  which  may  be  traversed  in  boats  about  three  quarters  of  a mile,  and 
Roaring  River  are  the  chief.  Fish  without  eyes  and  others  apparently  having  eyes,  yet 
blind,  are  found  in  the  subterranean  waters.  The  atmosphere  of  the  cave  is  pure  and 
healthful,  and  the  temperature  averages  56  degrees  in  winter  and  summer.  The 
long  route  through  the  cave  involves  twenty  miles  of  underground  travel,  and  the 
short  route,  which  most  visitors  content  themselves  v.'itlr,  about  eight  miles. 
Shorter  trips  may  be  made  to  some  of  the  principal  points.  Our  stop  here  will  be 
sufSciently  long  for  those  who  desire  to  take  the  short  route  trip. 

Returning  to  the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad,  we  shall 
proceed  southward  to  Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee  (295  miles  from 
Cincinnati).  This  city  is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  River  200  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  has  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  Capitol 
is  a magnificent  building  erected  in  1845  at  a cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  The 
Market  House,  State  Penitentiary,  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  are  fine  edifices.  There  are  several  notable  educational  institutions 



here,  including  the  University  of  Nashville,  Fisk  University,  Tennessee  Central 
College,  and  Vanderbilt  University.  One  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  late 
rebellion  was  fought  here  in  December,  1864.  Ih  a two  days’  conflict  General  Thomas 
destroyed  the  Southern  army  under  General  Hood,  and  General  Sherman  thereupon 
started  from  Atlanta  upon  his  memorable  march  to  the  sea,  without  danger  of  inter- 
ference from  that  quarter. 

Continuing  southward  from  Nashville,  we  cross  the  State  line,  from  Tennessee 
into  Alabama,  ninety-five  miles  south  of  that  city.  The  chief  places  upon  our 
route  before  Montgomery  is  reached  are  Columbia  and  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and 
Decatur  and  Birmingham,  in  Georgia.  Birmingham,  504  miles  from  Cincinnati,  is 
the  liveliest  and  most  progressive  city  of  the  New  South.  In  1870  it  had  a population 
of  400;  in  1880,  4,500;  and  in  1885,  by  actual  count,  21,347.  The  increase  since  1885 
has  been  quite  large.  The  city  is  in  the  centre  of  a region  very  rich  in  iron  ore. 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  and  the  first  capital  also  of  the  Confederate 
States  (from  February  to  May,  1861),  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, who  fell  at  Quebec,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  a population  of 
19,500.  The  State  House  is  a small  but  handsome  building,  and  the  other  prominent 
structures  are  the  United  States  Court  House  and  Post  Office,  City  Hall  and  County 
Court  House. 

Leaving  Montgomery,  we  proceed  to  Mobile,  180  miles  distant.  At  one  point  in 
this  stage  of  the  journey  we  are  within  a few  miles  of  the  Florida  State  line.  Mobile 
is  the  seaport  of  Alabama,  and  second  only  to  New  Orleans  as  a cotton 
mart.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1880  was  31,255.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  South,  having  been  the  original  seat  of  French  colonization  in 
this  section.  For  many  years  it  was  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Louisana.  Fort 
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Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  is  about  thirty 
miles  below  the  city.  Government  street  is  the  finest  avenue  in  Mobile,  and  Bienville 
Park  is  also  a place  of  much  resort.  The  Custom  House  and  Barton  Academy  are 
among  the  finest  buildings. 

The  distance  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans  is  141  miles,  and  the  road  runs  for  much 
of  the  way  through  savannas  and  brakes,  skirting  here  and  there  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  bays,  and  in  places  being  carried  over  the  waters  and  lowlands  on  miles  of  trestle- 
work,  as  at  Pascagoula,  Biloxi  (the  old  fortress  of  Bienville’s  time),  and  Bay  St.  Louis. 

New  Orleans  is  built  within  a great  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  hence  its 
title  of  the  “Crescent  City.”  It  is  situated  ninety-four  miles  from  the  of 

the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  ^ XV.  The  site  was  selected  by 
Governor  Bienville  in  1718,  against  much  opposition,  the  chief  post  of  the  French 
having  previously  been  at  Biloxi.  It  was  abandoned  in  1719,  owing  to  a rise  in  the 
river  and  an  inundation  ; but  in  1722  it  was  again  selected  by  Delorme  as  the  principal 
post  in  the  province.  From  1729  until  1800  it  was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1803 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  province.  In  the  late  war  New 
Orleans  was  the  scene  of  many  Important  events.  It  was  captured  by  Rear  Admiral 
Farragut  in  the  early  part  of  1862,  and  General  Butler  remained  in  possession  for 
quite  a long  period.  New  Orleans  is  now  not  only  the  southern  metropolis,  but  also 
the  largest  cotton  mart  in  the  world;  while  in  other  departments  its  trade  is  likewise 
great.  With  the  places  absorbed  in  the  city  from  time  to  time.  New  Orleans  now 
covers  an  immense  area.  It  includes,  in  fact,  the  entire  parish  of  Orleans,  the  total 
area  — including  dry  lands  and  swamps  — subject  to  municipal  government  being  187 
square  miles.  The  population  in  i88o  was  216,090,  and  it  has  since  largely  increased. 
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The  city  is  built  on  land  gently  descending  from  the  river,  and  many  streets  are  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  river  reaches  at  high-water  mark.  The  stream  is  prevented  from 
overflowing  by  an  embankment  of  earth  which  extends  for  a long  distance.  The  first 
levee  was  built  by  Governor  Perier  in  1727,  and  extended  one  mile.  The  river  front 
presents  at  all  times  an  animated  spectacle,  with  its  immense  concourse  of  steamers  and 
ships  from  every  clime,  its  miles  of  shifting  merchandise,  and  its  throngs  of  people, 
who,  like  the  numerous  craft,  represent  every  part  of  the  world.  The  streets  are  in 
many  cases  very  spacious.  Canal  street  is  nearly  200  feet  wide,  and  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  but  also  the  converging  point  for  the  horse  car  and  “dummy  ” lines 
leading  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  including  West  End,  Spanish  Fort,  etc.  The  Clay 
statue,  opposite  St.  Charles  and  Royal  streets,  is  the  recognized  centre.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  unique  sights  is  the  French  market,  on  the  Levee,  near  Jackson 
square.  The  assemblage  embraces  every  nationality  and  shade  of  color,  and  the 
mingling  of  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  various  kinds  of  patois  is  bewildering.  The 
stranger  is  attracted  by  the  strange  conglomeration  of  people  quite  as  much  as  he  is  by 
the  remarkable  admixture  of  wares.  It  is  a bit  of  the  old  world,  or,  rather,  many  old 
w6rld  scenes  brought  together.  In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral. 
The  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1792  and  finished  in  1794.  There  had  previously 
been  two  churches  on  this  site.  There  are  several  relics  in  this  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  occupation.  The  old  hall  of  the  Cabilda,  or  City 
Council,  and  the  Court  House  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  cathedral.  The  square 
contains  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  Jackson,  by  Mills,  similar  to  the  one  in 
Washington.  It  was  here  that  General  Jackson  reviewed  his  troops,  Dec.  18,  1814, 
prior  to  his  victory  over  the  British.  Jackson  had  his  headquarters  in  what  is  now  No. 
86  Royal  street ; and  the  old  Court  House,  where  he  was  fined  $1,000  for  contempt  of 
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court,  is  at  No.  269  in  the  same  thoroughfare.  The  Custom  House  is  in  Canal  street, 
a short  distance  from  the  Levee;  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  is  at  the  corner  of 
Esplanade  and  Decatur  streets  ; the  Cotton  E.xchange  (a  handsome  building),  corner  of 
Carondelet  and  Gravier  streets;  the  City  Hall,  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Lafayette 
streets;  Masonic  Hall,  St.  Charles  street  above  Lee  place;  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  (the 
lower  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Continental  Guards),  Lafayette  Park;  the 
Washington  Artillery  Armory,  St.  Charles  street,  between  Julia  and  Girod  streets ; and 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  St.  Charles  street,  between  Gravier  and  Common  streets.  The 
leading  club-houses,  including  the  Pickwick,  Boston,  Louisiana,  and  Commercial,  are 
on  Canal  street  above  Carondelet.  There  are  a number  of  fine  hospitals  and  asylums 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  Jackson  monument  by  Mills,  and  the 
colossal  bronze  of  Clay  by  Hart,  there  are  several  statues  worthy  of  notice  — one  of 
General  Lee,  surmounting  a tall  marble  shaft,  in  Lee  circle;  Benjamin  Franklin,  by 
Powers,  in  Lafayette  square,  and  Margaret  Haughery’s,  corner  of  Camp  and  Prytania 
streets.  Bas  reliefs  of  Bienville  and  Jackson  are  in  the  central  room  of  the  Custom 
House.  There  are  some  fine  monuments  in  Greenwood  and  Metarie  Road  Cemeteries, 
which  may  best  be  reached  by  the  “dummy ’’cars  running  from  Canal  street  to  the 
West  End.  There  are  a number  of  handsome  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Battle-field, formerly  known  as  the  Plains  of  Chalmette,  where  General  Jackson  won 
his  famous  victory  over  General  Pakenham,  the  British  commander,  Jan.  8,  1815,  is 
four  and  a half  miles  south  of  Canal  street,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Levee  and 
Barracks  horse  cars,  the  Shell  Beach  Railroad,  or  by  boat.  The  monument  commem- 
orative of  the  battle  has  never  been  completed.  The  National  Cemetery  occupies  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  field. 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  several  parties  in  New  Orleans  the  passengers  will  make 
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their  headquarters  on  the  cars.  The  sleeping-cars,  with  dining-car  attached,  will  be 
placed  on  a side  track  on  Esplanade  street,  at  a point  convenient  by  horse-car  lines  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Parties  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12  will  arrive  in  New  Orleans  late  Satur- 
day night  and  remain  unti^  Tuesday  afternoon.  Party  No.  9 will  arrive  on  Monday, 
February  13,  and  remain  until  Friday,  February  17,  this  period  covering  the  varied  fes- 
tivities of  Mardi  Gras  week. 

We  shall  leave  New  Orleans  and  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  famous  “ Sun- 
set Route,”  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  great  railway  line  leading  from  this 
city  is  known.  The  Atlantic  system  of  this  company  comprises  a large  extent  of  rail- 
way and  steamer  lines ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pacific  system,  the  two 
aggregating  4,781  miles  of  rail  lines  and  4,205  miles  of  steamer  lines,  or  a total  of 
8,986  miles. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  crossed  by  the  company’s  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Esplanade 
street,  and  the  railway  journey  begins  at  the  little  town  of  Algiers.  The  road  crosses 
a rich  and  productive  section  of  Louisiana,  and  on  every  hand  are  seen  the  fields  and 
mills  of  the  great  sugar  plantations.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  but  far  from 
uninteresting.  Where  the  land  has  not  been  put  under  cultivation,  there  are  stretches 
of  forest,  and  the  bayous  are  in  many  places  bordered  by  trees ; the  live  oak,  the 
cypress,  and  other  hard  woods  predominating.  The  branches  are  festooned  and 
heavily  draped  with  Spanish  moss,  the  tillandsia  neneoides  of  the  botanists,  an  epiphytic 
and  not  a parasitic  plant,  that  is  believed  to  have  a healthful  influence.  Eighty  miles 
from  New  Orleans  is  Morgan  City,  an  important  port,  from  which  several  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  steamship  lines  diverge.  This  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  oyster  fishery.  We  cross  here,  on  a fine  iron  bridge,  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
reach  Berwick  Bay,  along  which  and  the  famed  Bayou  Teche  we  journey  for  many 
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miles.  We  are  in  the  country  settled  by  the  Acadians,  and  the  romantic  incidents  of 
l.ongfellow’s  “ Evangeline,”  some  of  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  along  these  shores, 
come  into  mind.  Sugar  plantations,  many  of  which  are  of  vast  extent,  line  the  bayou. 
Franklin,  Jeannerette,  and  New  Iberia  are  the  chief  towns  on  this  part  of  the  line. 
Lafayette  has  become  an  important  railway  point.  There  are  many  other  water-courses 
and  several  lakes  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  western  parishes,' and  especially 
Calcasieu,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  is  covered  to  a considerable  extent  by 
forests.  The  lumbering  interests  in  this  region  are  extensive.  The  Calcasieu  River 
is  crossed  at  Lake  Charles;  and  thirty-eight  miles  farther,  at  Orange,  we  cross  the 
Sabine  River  from  Louisiana  into  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

Texas,  with  it  274,366  square  miles,  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  a 
length,  east  and  west,  of  825  miles,  and  a breadth  of  740  miles.  Our  course  takes  us  a 
distance  of  952  miles  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  through  its  most  productive, 
and  likewise  its  most  picturesque,  sections.  The  population  in  1880  was  1,591,749,  but 
it  is  conceded  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  since  then.  The  eastern 
and  central  sections  of  the  State  have  progressed  rapidly,  and  a large  number  of  popu- 
lous towns  have  sprung  into  existence  along  the  “ Sunset  Route.”  Texas  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  Dec.  20,  1845,  having  been  for  nine  years  previous  an  independent 
republic.  The  Texan  settlers  revolted  against  Mexican  rule  in  1835,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  occurred  the  battles  of  Gonzales,  Goliad,  and  Concepcion,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  were  defeated.  Dec.  10,  1835,  San  Antonio  was  captured,  and  ten  days  later 
the  independence  of  Texas  was  declared.  General  Sam  Houston  became  the  first 
president  of  the  new  republic,  and  was  Inaugurated  in  October,  1836.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  by  the  French  under  La  Salle,  in  1685.  The  Southern  Pacific  line  traverses 
nineteen  of  the  226  counties  of  Texas,  and  some  of  these  are  larger  than  several  of  the 
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eastern  States.  In  the  eastern  section  the  country  is  divided  between  timber  and 
prairie,  the  land  generally  being  very  rich.  We  cross  successively  the  Neches,  Trinity, 
and  Harris  Rivers  before  reaching  Houston.  This  city  already  has  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  a prosperous  and  progressive  place. 

Turning  southward  from  Houston,  we  shall  proceed  over  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa 
Fe  Railway  a distance  of  fifty-three  miles,  to  Galveston.  This  city  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Texas,  and  is  situated  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  Galveston  I^and. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  handsomely  laid  out,  and  a magnificent  beach  borders  the 
city  on  one  side.  The  public  buildings  are  handsome  and  imposing,  and  some  of  the 
mercantile  establishments  are  very  extensive.  The  city  contained  22,253  inhabitants 
in  1880,  and  the  number  has  since  been  much  increased. 

Returning  to  Houston  in  the  afternoon,  we  shall  continue  westward  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company’s  line,  and,  passing  through  Rosenburg,  Columbus,  Glidden,  Schulen- 
burg,  Luling,  Seguin,  and  other  prominent  towns,  reach  San  Antonio  in  the  morning. 
One  party  (No.  9)  will  spend  Sunday,  and  the  others  will  pass  Thursday,  in  this  city. 
San  Antonio,  which  has  played  a more  important  part  in  the  history  of  Texas  than  any 
other  place  in  the  State,  is  now  a handsome  and  growing  city  of  over  30,000  inhabitants, 
with  a strange  commingling  of  American  and  Mexican  life  and  customs.  Two  small 
streams,  the  San  Antonio  and  the  San  Pedro,  flow  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
Alamo,  where  Santa  Ana  cruelly  slaughtered  Travis,  Bowie,  Davy  Crockett,  Evans, 
and  their  little  band  of  patriots,  — 144  men  altogether,  — while  the  besiegers  numbered 
4,000,  is  on  the  plaza  of  the  same  name.  The  Alamo  was  built  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers  (in  1741),  and,  like  most  of  the  missions  of  those  days,  combined  the  character- 
istics of  the  fortress  as  well  as  the  church,  to  better  resist  the  dreaded  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  Several  other  missions  were  established  near  San  Antonio;  viz.  San  Jose  de 
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Aguayo  (1718),  La  Concepcion  (1731),  San  Juan  Capistrano  (1731),  and  San  Francisco 
de  la  Espada  (1731).  All  are  now  in  ruins.  The  ruins  of  La  Concepcion  and  San 
Jose,  two  miles  and  four  miles  below  the  city  respectively,  are  especially  interesting. 
The  military  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  one  of  the  finest  military  posts 
in  America,  is  situated  on  Government  Hill.  There  are  two  plazas  in  addition  to  the 
one  in  front  of  the  Alamo,  — Main  and  Military,  — and  all  three  present  an  animated 
scene  in  the  evening,  when  the  Mexican  population  gathers  there  in  large  numbers. 
The  historic  cathedral  of  San  Fernando,  where  Santa  Ana  had  his  headquarters  in  1835 
and  ’36,  stands  between  the  Main  and  Military  plazas.  The  city  contains  several  fine 
modern  buildings,  including  an  opera  house  and  club  house,  erected  last  year,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Alamo  plaza. 

Westward  of  San  Antonio  is  a long  stretch  of  valuable  country,  which  is  gradually 
being  settled  up.  We  pass  through  the  cattle  section,  and  there  are  many  important 
shipping-points  along  the  railroad  line,  together  with  numerous  ranches.  The  Rio 
Grande  is  reached  a few  miles  west  of  Del  Rio,  and  henceforward  for  many  miles  the 
scenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  interesting  description.  The  “ Great  River  of  the 
North  ” forms  the  geographical  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
we  look  across  its  muddy  waters  to  the  shores  and  mountain  peaks  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila.  The  stream  has  here  made  a deep  furrow  through  the  carboniferous  lime-; 
stone,  and  the  walls  are  so  high  and  steep  that  the  roadway  was  constructed  only  at. 
much  trouble  and  cost.  For  a time  we  follow  the  side  canon  of  the  Devil’s  River, 
crossing  this  stream  eventually  on  a substantial  iron  bridge.  The  walls  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Canon  are  in  places  fantastic  in  form  and  color,  and  there  are  a succession  of 
great  natural  caverns,  which  give  to  the  rocks  an  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  wrought 
into  their  present  shapes  by  the  hand  of  man.  At  times  the  traveler  finds  himself  on 


a narrow  shelf,  far  above  the  river,  while  lofty  walls  tower  above  his  head.  A plunge 
through  a tunnel,  and  the  scene  is  changed,  or  perhaps  repeated  with  still  grander 
effects.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  caverns,  known  as  Painted  Cave,  is  500  feet  wide, 
30  feet  in  height,  and  50  feet  in  depth.  It  is  known  to  have  been  a haunt  of  the 
Comanche  Indians  in  the  old  days,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  grotesque  paintings. 
A short  distance  beyond  the  cave,  and  we  cross  the  Pecos  River  sixty  feet  above  its 
floods.  This  stream  flows  from  the  far-away  mountains  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  soon  after  leave  the  latter,  and 
strike  across  the  stretch  of  table-land  known  as  the  Peninsula  Divide.  There  are  now 
opening  views  of  distant  mountains,  and  ,we  are  on  an  up-grade.  At  Paisano  we  are 
at  an  elevation  of  5,082  feet  above  the  sea,  or  3,762  feet  higher  than  at  Langtry,  179 
miles  back.  This  is  the  highest  point  reached  on  the  transcontinental  journey  by  this 
line,  being  468  feet  higher  than  Dragoon  Summit,  in  Arizona,  and  i,ii8feet  higher 
than  the  Pass  of  Tehachapi,  in  California.  The  mountain  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paisano  Canon  is  especially  fine,  the  bold  forms  of  Mitre  Rock,  Sugarloaf  Peak,  and 
Paisano  Peak  being  long  in  view.  At  many  places  along  this  part  of  the  line,  water  is 
obtained  only  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  some  of  which  are  over  2,000  feet  deep. 
Langtry  is  a military  post,  Sanderson  and  Murphysville,  railroad  towns,  and  Raymond 
and  Marfa,  chiefly  distributing-points  for  the  cattle-men.  The  latter  is  also  the  main 
depot  for  Fort  Davis.  Farther  west  are  Sierra  Blanca,  Fort  Hancock,  Camp  Rice, 
and  Ysleta. 

Three  of  the  parties  (Nos.  4,  6,  and  12)  will  remain  at  El  Paso  during  Sunday,  and 
No.  9 will  be  there  during  a part  of  Monday.  The  Texan  city  is  a flourishing 
place,  which  has  advanced  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years.  The  Southern  Pacific, 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe,  Mexican  Central,  and  Texas  & Pacific  Railways  diverge 
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from  here,  making  it  an  important  business  centre ; and  its  situation  at  the  great  gate- 
way to  Mexico  is  of  especial  value.  The  city  contains  many  new  and  handsome 
structures,  including  a county  Court  House,  schools,  churches,  and  business  edifices. 

The  Mexican  city  of  Paso  del  Norte  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
less  than  a mile  from  its  busy  and  bustling  American  neighbor;  and  a horse  railway 
connects  the  two.  It  is  the  border  town  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  about  the  year  1585.  There  is  an  old  church  at  the  head  of  the 
Plaza,  and  the  surroundings  are  essentially  Mexican,  most  of  the  buildings  being  con- 
structed of  adobe.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

El  Paso  is  the  division  point  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  systems  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company’s  great  railway  line;  and  here  the  time  of  running  the  Southern 
Pacific  trains  changes  from  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to  Pacific  standard,  or 
120th  meridian,  which  is  two  hours  slower.  Local  time  is  in  accordance  with  Mountain 
standard,  or  the  105th  meridian.  On  leaving  El  Paso  we  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and 
enter  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  just  above  the  boundary  line  of  old  Mexico.  Our 
course  takes  us  through  the  two  southernmost  counties  of  this  Territory,  — Donna  Ana 
and  Grant, — Deming  and  Lordsburg  being  the  principal  stations.  At  a distance  of 
168  miles  from  El  Paso  we  cross  Stein’s  Pass,  in  the  Peloncillo  range,  and  enter  the 
Territory  of  Arizona. 

Arizona  comprises  113,947  square  miles,  and  New  Mexico  121,201.  These  two 
Territories,  together  with  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  after  the  Mexican  war.  The  physical  aspects  of  the  two  territories 
are  similar.  The  southeastern  section  of  Arizona  is  traversed  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  beyond  which  are  plains  with  detached  ranges,  spurs,  and  solitary  peaks. 
Among  the  prominent  peaks  seen  from  the  railroad  are  Baboquivera,  which  guards 


the  land  of  the  Papagoes;  Mount  Wrightson  (10,315  feet  high),  in  the  Santa  Ritas, 
south  of  Tucson;  and  Picacho,  forty-six  miles  west  of  Tucson.  There  is  a general 
slope  in  the  elevation  from  4,614  feet  above  the  sea  level  (at  Dragoon  Summit,  seventy- 
one  miles  west  of  the  territorial  line)  to  140  feet,  at  Yuma.  Gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals  are  found  in  Arizona,  and  there  are  many  mining  districts  scattered  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  scenery  is  in  places  exceedingly  picturesque, 
the  mountains  assuming  quaint  forms.  Arizona  is  the  home  of  the  cactus,  and  nearly 
every  known  variety  will  be  seen  in  abundance,  including  the  great  tree-cactus  (the 
Me.xican  sagucro  or  the  cereus  giganteus  of  science),  which  is  often  found  forty  feet  in 
height,  looking  like  a Corinthian  column  surmounted  by  candelabra.  Nearly  iS,ooo 
square  miles  of  the  area  of  Arizona  are  occupied  as  Indian  reservations.  The 
tribes  encountered  upon  our  line  of  travel,  chiefly  the  Papagoes,  Pimas,  Maricopas, 
and  Vumas,  have  long  been  at  peace  with  the  whites.  The  first  missions  in  this 
region  were  established  among  the  Papagoes  in  1687  and  1699.  Arizona  was  inhabited 
by  prehistoric  races  ; and  ancient  ruins,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Tucson  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Territory,  and  like- 
wise the  oldest,  having  been  settled  in  1560.  It  has  a population  of  about  10,000,  and 
was  the  territorial  capital  for  ten  years  previous  to  1877.  Yuma,  where  we  cross  the 
Colorado  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  most  important  tributaries,  the 
Gila,  was  established  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  in  1700,  and  was,  until  within  a few 
years,  an  important  military  post.  We  are  at  this  point  again  quite  near  the  Mexican 
border,  the  boundary  line  being  only  seven  miles  south  of  Yuma. 

We  enter  California  at  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  first 
traverse  that  remarkable  section  known  as  the  Colorado  desert,  a considerable  portion 
of  which  actually  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  h'rink's  Spring  wc  are  263 
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feet  below  the  sea  level.  The  depressed  region  begins  at  Flowing  Well,  and  continues 
sixty-one  miles,  or  two  miles  west  of  Indio.  At  some  remote  period  the  Gulf  of 
California  probably  extended  several  hundred  miles  north  of  its  present  limit.  A few 
miles  from  Frink’s  Spring  are  mud  volcanoes  or  springs,  and  near  Salton  are  exten- 
sive salt  deposits. 

P’rom  this  desert  waste  we  emerge  into  a most  fruitful  section  of  California,  a region 
rich  in  vineyards,  orange  orchards,  grain  fields,  and  flowers.  Snow-clad  peaks  rise 
on  either  side,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  being  Mount  San  Antonio,  of  the 
San  Jacinto  Range,  which  is  situated  a short  distance  south  of  the  railroad  ; while  the 
San  Bernadino  Range  fringes  the  north  and  west.  At  the  Pass  of  San  Gorgonio, 
where  we  cross  the  San  Bernadino  Range,  We  are  2,560  feet  above  the  sea,  or  more 
than  half  a mile  higher  than  we  were  eighty  miles  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  Colorado 
desert.  Meanwhile  we  have  crossed  portions  of  two  of  the  largest  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia— San  Diego  and  San  Bernadino. 

Colton,  twenty-three  miles  from  San  Gorgonio  and  fifty-eight  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  centre  of  a fruitful  region  and  the  nearest  point  to  Riverside  and 
San  Bernadino.  It  is  also  the  junction  with  the  California  Southern  Railroad,  which 
extends  southward  to  San  Diego.  Members  of  the  party  who  desire  to  visit  River- 
side or  San  Diego  can  leave  the  train  at  this  point,  as  all  subsequent  parts  of  the 
ticket,  including  not  only  the  passage  coupons  but  also  the  hotel  coupons,  are  good  for 
future  use. 

The  ride  from  Colton  to  Los  Angeles  is  through  a rich  and  productive  valley  coun- 
try, guarded  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  San  Bernadino  and  Sierra  Madre  Ranges.  Cuca- 
monga, Ontario,  Pomona,  Spadra,  Puente,  Monte,  Savanna,  and  San  Gabriel  lie  upon 
this  part  of  the  route.  At  San  Gabriel,  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  we  are  in  the 
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midst  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
orange  orchards.  'I'he  railroad  passes  quite  near  the  old  mission  church  of  San 
Gabriel.  Passengers  for  Pasadena  will  proceed  from  Los  Angeles  to  their  desti- 
nation via  the  California  Central  Railway,  arriving  there  within  a short  time  after 
reaching  Los  Angeles,  the  distance  being  only  eight  miles.  Passengers  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Monterey  will  reach  those  points  the  succeeding  day.  The  dates  of  arrival 
of  the  several  parties  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  as  follows  : No.  4,  Tuesday,  January  17 ; 

No.  6,  Tuesday,  January  31;  No.  9,  Wednesday,  February  32;  No.  12,  Tuesday, 
March  27. 

Itinerary.  — Outward  by  Route  C (via  New  Orleans). 

Excursions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  12. 

Monday,  Jan.  2.  Winter  Excursion  No.  4.  1 Leave  Boston  at  4.00  p.  M.  from  the 

Monday,  Jan.  16.  Winter  Excursion  No.  6.  i-  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad, 

Monday,  March  12.  Winter  Excursion  No.  12.  J Causeway  street,  via  the  Hoosac 

attached.  The  entire  train  will  go  through  to  Los  Angeles,  and  all  meals  will  be  furnished  in  the  dining- 
car,  except  during  the  sojourn  in  Cincinnati.  On  arrival  at  the  station  members  of  the  party  should  check 
their  baggage  to  Cincinnati.  The  checks  will  be  taken  up  on  the  train,  and  the  baggage  will  be  delivered 
at  the  rooms  of  the  owners  in  the  hotel.  Tags  are  supplied  with  the  excursion  tickets,  and  these,  with  the 
owner’s  name  and  home  address  plainly  inscribed  thereon,  should  be  attached  to  every  trunk,  valise,  or 
other  piece  of  baggage,  to  serve  as  a ready  means  of  identification.  From  Rotterdam  Junction  westward, 
t'.'rt  West  Shore  Railroad. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  3.  Winter  Excursion  No.  4.  1 Arrive  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  10.00  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  17.  Winter  Excursion  No.  6.  f (Eastern  standard  time);  leave  Bufilalo 

Tuesday,  March  13.  Winter  Excursion  No.  12.  j at  10.00  A.  M.  (Central  standard  tune) 
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Tuesday,  Jan.  17.  Winter  Excursion  No.  4.  . 1 Arrive  at  Colton,  Cal.,  10.00  a.  m.,  at 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31.  Winter  Excursion  No.  6.  7 Los  Angeles  2.00  p.  m.,  and  at  Pasa- 

Tuesdav,  March  27.  Winter  Excursion  No.  12.  j dena,  w/a  California  Central  Railroad, 

3.00  p.  M,  Passengers  for  Santa  Monica  will  arrive  there  the  same  afternoon.  Passengers  for  San 
Francisco  or  Monterey  will  arrive  at  their  destination  the  succeeding  day,  Wednesday. 

Itinerary. — Outward  by  Route  C (via  New  Orleans). 

Excursion  No.  9. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — Leave  Boston  at  4.00  p.  m.  from  the  station  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  Causeway  street,  vta  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line,  in  a special  train  of  elegant  Pullman 
palace  sleeping-cars,  with  Pullman  palace  dining-car  attached.  On  arrival  at  the  station  members  of  the 
party  should  check  their  baggage  to  Cincinnati.  The  checks  will  be  taken  up  on  the  train,  and  the  baggage 
will  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  owners  in  the  hotel.  Tags  are  supplied  with  the  excursion  tickets, 
.and  these,  with  the  owner’s  name  and  home  address  plainly  inscribed  thereon,  should  be  attached  to  every 
trunk,  valise,  or  other  piece  of  baggage,  to  serve  as  a ready  means  of  identification.  From  Rotterdam 
Junction  to  Buffalo  via  West  Shore  Railroad. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  8.  Winter  Excursion  No.  g. — Arrive  in  Buffalo  lo.oo  A.  M.  (Eastern  standard  time); 
leave  Buffalo,  via  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Railway,  lo.oo  A,  M.  (Central  standard  time) ; arrive 
at  Cleveland,  O. , 5.00  P.  M. ; leave  Cleveland  7.00  p.  M.  via  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & Indian- 
apolis Railway  (the  “ Bee  Line 

Thursday,  Feb.  9.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — Arrive  in  Cincinnati  8.00  A M. ; transfer  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Railroad  Omnibus  Company  from  the  Grand  Central  station  to  the  Gibson  House  and  the  Hotel  Emery. 

Friday,  Feb.  ro.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — Omnibus  transfer  from  the  Gibson  House  to  the  station 
of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad,  Front  street,  and  at  10.00  A.  m.  leave  by  said  line;  arrive  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  2.30  p.  M. ; leave  Louisville  5.00  p.  M. ; arrive  at  Cave  City  8.30  p.  in.,  and  from  thence 
over  branch  line  to  Mammoth  Cave,  arriving  there  about  9.30  p.  m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  n.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — At  Mammoth  Cave.  The  party  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  cave  under  the  charge  of  experienced  guides.  Leave  Mammoth  Cave  at  3.00  p.  m.  and 
proceed  to  Cave  City,  and  thence  southward  on  the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad  as 
far  as  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Sunday,  Feb.  12.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — At  Montgomery,  the  cars  remainiiu;  upon  a side  trr.ck 
during  the  day. 

Monday,  Feb.  13.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — LeaYe  Montgomery  at  an  early  hour,  and  arrive  at 
New  Orleans  in  the  forenoon.  The  train  will  be  placed  upon  a side  track  at  Esplanade  street,  to  remain 
there  during  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  14.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9.  I 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9.  r At  New  Orleans. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9.  ' 

Friday,  Feb.  17.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — At  New  Orleans.  Leave  New  Orleans  at  i.oo  p.  M.  om 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  Railroad  (the  “ Sunset  Route  ”)  ferry,  foot  of  Esplanade  street. 


Saturday,  Feb.  18.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — Arrive  at  Houston,  Tex.,  5.00  A.  M. ; leave  Houston 

Galveston  3.00  p.  M. ; arrive  at  Houston  5.1X)  p.  M. ; leave  Houston,  v/a  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  RaH- 
rond,  S.oo  p.  M.,  and  continue  as  far  as  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sunday,  Feb.  19.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — In  San  Antonio,  the  train  remaining  upon  a side  track 
during  the  day. 

Monday,  Feb.  20.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — Leave  San  Antonio  at  an  early  hour,  and  proceed  west 
on  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railioad  through  Texas.  A brief  halt  will  be  m.ade  at  El  Paso. 

• Tue.sday,  Feb.  21.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9. — On  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  nnr/e 

through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Brief  halts  will  be  made  at  Tucson  and  Yuma. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  22.  Winter  Excursion  No.  9.-7  Arrive  at  Colton  6.00  a.  M.,  at  Los  Angeles  9.00 
A.  M.,  and  at  Pasadena,  r;r«  California  Central  Railroad,  10.00  a.  m.  Passengers  for  Santa  Monica 
will  arrive  there  at  10.30  A.  M.  Passengers  for  San  Francisco  or  Monterey  can  reach  those  points  the 
ensuing  afternoon. 


Excursions  from  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco. 
Persons  arriving  at  Pasadena  or  Los  Angeles  by  Routes  A or  C can  complete 
their  journey  to  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  at  their  own  pleasure,  the  tickets  being 
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good  on  all  trains.  There  are  two  trains  daily  from  Los  Angeles,  as  follows:  Los 

Angeles  express,  leaving  Los  Angeles  at  1.30  P.  M.  and  arriving  at  San  Francisco  the 
ensuing  day  at  10.40  A.  m.,  and  the  Pacific  (or  through)  express, leaving  Los  Angeles  at 
7.30  P.  M.  and  arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  ensuing  day  at  4.40  P.  M. 

The  railway  journey  lies  through  an  interesting  and,  for  much  of  its  extent,  a pic- 
turesque region,  several  of  the  great  interior  counties  of  the  State  and  one  of  its  great 
valley  sections  being  traversed. 

Leaving  I.os  Angeles,  we  climb  by  the  railw'ay  the  valley  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  the 
San  Fernando,  and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  city  and  1,200  feet  above  it,  or  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,469  feet,  go  through  the  San  Fernando  Tunnel.  This  passes  through  the 
mountain  range  of  the  same  name,  and  is  6,967  feet  in  length.  On  the  north  side  are 
several  small  towns  or  settlements.  Then  we  come  to  the  western  part  of  the  Mojave 
Desert,  a more  elevated  tract  than  the  Colorado  Desert,  but  another  scene  of  wildness 
and  desolation.  The  yucca  palm,  which  is  found  here  in  great  abundance,  is  utilized 
by  a London  newspaper  company  for  the  manufacture  of  printing-paper. 

One  of  tl^e  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  railway  engineering  skill  ever  achieved  in 
any  part  of  the  world  is  found  just  north  of  Tehachapi  Summit,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  3,964  feet.  A group  of  mountain  peaks  and  crags  belonging  to  the  terminating 
southwestern  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  here  disputed  the  advance  of  the  iron  steed, 
but  by  a series  of  complex  and  bewildering  curves,  and  finally,  by  actually  crossing  its 
own  line,  a pathway  was  made.  The  views  from  the  railway  line  are  very  pictur- 
esque, and  often  of  wide  extent. 

Madera,  297  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  theYosemite 
Valley,  a branch  line  extending  therefrom,  twenty-one  miles,  to  The  Raymond,  from 
whence  stages  run  to  the  Wahwonah  Hotel  (formerly  Clarke’s  or  Big  Tree  station). 


thirty-four  miles  distant,  and  to  the  valley,  twenty-six  miles  beyond  Clarke’s.  At 
Lathrop  we  are  at  an  important  railroad  point.  Passengers  who  desire  to  visit 
Monterey  before  proceeding  to  San  Francisco  can  diverge  from  the  main  line  at  this 
point  and  proceed  through  to  Monterey  via  Niles  and  San  Jose.  In  the  direct  journey 
to  San  Francisco  we  cross  the  San  Joaquin  River  beyond  Lathrop,  and,  continuing 
through  several  small  towns,  approach  the  shores  of  Suisun  Bay,  just  below  the  delta 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  soon  after  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  through 
which  these  waters  discharge  into  San  Pablo  Bay  and  thence  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Skirting  the  shores  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  rounding  the  point  at  San  Pablo  station,  we 
look  across  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  out  through  the  portals  of  the 
Golden  Gate  towards  the  broad  Pacific.  The  train  sweeps  on  through  the  outskirts  of 
Oakland  and  the  whole  length  of  a long  pier,  from  the  end  of  which  a huge  ferry-boat 
takes  the  passengers  acro.ss  to  San  Francisco. 

For  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  make  this  journey  under 
special  escort,  there  will  be  nine  different  dates  when  parties  will  leave  The  Ray- 
mond and  Los  Angeles  and  proceed  northward.  The  itineraries  of  these  will  be  as 
follows : — 


No.  i. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4- 
No.  s. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  8. 
No.  9. 


Leave  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  at  to.33  A.  M.  via 
California  Central  Railroad  (except  in  case  of  Party  No.  3), 
and  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  ii.oo  A.  M.;  leave  Los  Angeles 
in  Pullman  palace  cars,  via  Southern  Pacific  Company’s 
Railroad  Line,  at  1.30  P.  lu.  Meals  will  be  furnished  en 
route.  Party  No.  3 (February  22)  will  leave  The  Raymond 
at  5. 48  p.  M.,  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  at  6.15,  and  leave  Los 
Angeles  at  7.30  p.  M.  Meals  will  be  served  en  route. 


No.  I.  Thursday,  January  ig. 
No.  a.  Saturday,  February  u. 
No.  3.  Thursday,  February  23. 
No.  4.  Tuesday,  March  6. 

No.  5.  Tuesday,  March  20. 

No.  6.  Tuesday,  March  27. 

No.  7.  Wednesday,  March  28. 
No.  8.  Wednesday,  May  i6. 
No.  9.  Wednesday,  May  23. 


All  except  Party  No.  3 will  arrive  at  Oakland  Pier  at 
10.12  A.  M.,  and  at  San  Francisco  (by  ferry  at  foot  of 
Market  street)  10.40  A.  M.  Party  No.  3 (Thursday, 
February  23)  will  arrive  at  Oakland  Pier  at  4-10  P.  M.  and 
San  Francisco  4-4°  p-  m-  Transfer  by  United  Carriage 
Company  from  the  Oakland  Ferry  to  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Excursions  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond. 

Passengers  arriving  at  Monterey  or  San  Francisco  by  Route  B can  remain  at  those 
points  or  elsewhere  in  Central  California  at  their  own  pleasure,  proceeding  southward  to 
Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond  by  any  train.  Persons  arriving  by  Route  B,  and  returning 
by  Routes  B,  D,  E,  or  F,  will  have  tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  The 
Raymond  and  return.  Persons  arriving  by  Routes  A or  C,  and  returning  by  Route  A, 
will  have  tickets  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  and  return.  All  tickets  cover  the 
journey  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  this  may  be  taken  at  the  option 
of  the  holder.  There  will  be  three  excursion  parties,  however,  under  special  escort, 
leaving  San  Francisco  at  convenient  dates  in  February  and  March.  At  those  times 
the  journey  will  be  made  in  our  own  trains  of  Pullman  palace  cars.  The  itineraries  of 
these  trips  will  be  as  follows  : — 

No.  I.  Thursday,  February  2.  ] Transfer  by  the  United  Carriage  Company  from  the  Palace 

No.  2.  Thursday,  March  I.  I Hotel  to  the  Oakland  Ferry,  and  leave  San  Francisco  at 

No.  3.  Wednesday,  March  21.  J 3-00  P.  M.,  by  ferry,  and  Oakland  Pier  at  3.58  in  Pullman 

palace  cars  via  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railroad  Line.  Meals  furnished  en  route. 
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No.  1.  Friday,  February  3.  "I  Arrive  at  Los  Angeles  11.40  a.  m.,  and  The  Raymond,  via 

No.  2.  Friday,  March  2.  I California  Central  Railroad,  at  1.28  p.  M.  Santa  Monica 

No.  3.  Thursday,  March  22.  I passengers  will  reach  their  destination  at  2.00  p.  m. 

Returning  Excursions  by  Route  A (Santa  Fe  Line). 

There  are  seven  trips  returning  from  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond  by  the  Santa 
Fe  route,  the  dates  of  departure  from  those  places  being  Monday,  November  7,  Mon- 
day, November  21,  Monday,  December  19,  Monday,  January  23,  Monday,  February  13, 
Monday,  February  27,  Wednesday,  April  18.  Ticket-holders  returning  by  this  route 
can  proceed  southward  from  San  Francisco  at  pleasure,  the  tickets  being  good  to 
return  from  California  points  up  to  July  i,  18S8. 

The  route  from  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond  eastward  is  over  the  same  lines  of 
travel  described  under  the  heading  of  “ Outward  Excursions  by  Route  A.”  Leaving 
Los  Angeles  in  the  morning  on  the  several  dates  mentioned,  and  halting  at  The  Ray- 
mond, eight  miles  distant,  the  train  continues  over  the  California  Central  Railroad  to 
San  Bernadino,  and  from  thence,  via  the  California  Southern  Railroad,  through  the 
Cajon  Pass  to  Barstow.  At  this  latter  point  the  cars  pass  on  to  the  tracks  of  the 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad,  which  stretches  across  the  Mojave  Desert  in  California, 
and  through  Northern  Arizona  and  a part  of  New  Mexico.  The  region  west  of  The 
Needles,  where  the  traveler  crosses  the  Colorado  Rjver  on  a long  bridge,  contains 
many  evidences  of  volcanic  action.  The  ride  through  Arizona  is  interesting,  the  road 
traversing  a mining  region  in  the  western,  and  the  “ Arizona  divide,”  near  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountains,  in  the  central,  section  of  the  territory.  A short  distance  west  of  Flag- 
staff the  elevation  is  over  7,000  feet,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  is  a park-like  region 
abounding  in  pine  timber.  At  Peach  .Springs,  122  miles  west  of  Flagstaff,  we  are 


within  twenty-three  miles  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado;  and  at  Flagstaff  is 
another  point  of  approach  to  that  wonderful  rift,  although  the  distance  is  greater.  The 
Canon  Diabolo  is  crossed  thirty-two  miles  east  of  Flagstaff.  The  continental  divide  is 
crossed,  at  an  elevation  of  7,257  feet,  just  east  of  Coolidge,  and  not  long  after  entering 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  At  Isleta  we  reach  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Albuquerque 
enter  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  extends 
eastward  918  miles  to  Kansas  City. 

Santa  Fe,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  line  by  a branch  from  Lamy  Junction, 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  will  be  reached  Wednesday  morning  (by  all  the  parties 
except  No.  12),  and  the  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to  its  interesting  sights,  including  the 
plaza,  the  adjoining  adobe  palace,  the  ancient  Church  of  San  Miguel,  etc.  Returning 
Party  No.  I2  will  spend  the  day  (Friday,  April  20)  at  Santa  Fe,  proceeding  the  succeed- 
ing day  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  where  Sunday  will  be  passed.  Leaving  Santa  Fe 
and  returning  to  the  main  line  at  Lamy  Junction,  the  train  turns  eastward  again,  and 
crosses  the  mountains  through  the  picturesque  Glorieta  Pass.  This  part  of  the  journey 
will  be  made  in  daylight,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  very  enjoyable. 

Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  our  next  objective  point,  is  reached  by  means  of  a branch 
line  from  Las  Vegas  six  miles  in  length.  The  stay  here  will  be  sufficient  to  encompass 
a visit  to  the  famous  springs,  the  bath-houses,  the  handsome  hotel,  etc. 

Resuming  the  journey  northward  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  we  pass 
through  a rich  grazing  section  of  the  Territory,  and  at  Raton  begin  climbing  the  range 
of  mountains  of  the  same  name.  At  the  greatest  altitude,  ^(,622  feet,  we  cross  the  line 
from  New  Mexico  into  Colorado.  Our  route  through  the  Centennial  State  is  across  its 
southeastern  section  via  Trinidad  and  La  Junta.  There  are  many  fine  views  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  along  this  partlof  the  journey.  The  great  State  of  Kansas  is  next 


traversed;  and  the  traveler  sees,  on  his  way  from  the  Colorado  line  to  the  Missouri,  a 
rich  and  productive  section  of  this  western  empire. 

Leaving  Kansas  City,  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  progressive  places  in  the  West, 
behind  us,  we  proceed  through  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  over  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  & Pacific  Railway,  reaching  the  Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  la.,  the  next 
morning,  and  arriving  at  Blue  Island  Junction  and  Chicago  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  Sunday  will  be  passed  in  Chicago  by  parties  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  the 
popular  Sherman  House  will  be  made  the  headquarters  of  the  visitors. 

Monday  afternoon  there  will  be  an  omnibus  transfer  from  the  Sherman  House 
to  the  Dearborn  station,  and  the  eastward  journey  will  be  resumed  over  the 
Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Port  Huron,  and  thence  to  Suspension  Bridge 
over  the  Great  Western  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  parties  will 
reach  Niagara  Falls  the  ensuing  morning,  and  will  tarry  there  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  time  thus  given  will  enable  the  visitors  to  visit  Prospect  Park,  Goat  Island, 
the  Canada  shore.  Table  Rock,  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and  all  other  points  of  interest. 

Resuming  the  journey  over  the  West  Shore  Railroad  eastward  in  the  afternoon, 
the  parties  will  pass  through  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  other  Central  New  York  towns 
and  cities,  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  and  from  thence,  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  via 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  to  Boston.  The  dates  of  arrival  in  Boston  are  Wednesdays, 
November  16,  November  30,  December  28,  February  i,  February  22,  and  March  7,  and 
Friday,  April  27. 

Returning  Excursion  Nd.  12  has  a slightly  different  itinerary  than  the  others,  inas- 
much as  a longer  time  is  spent  at  both  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Sunday 
will  be  passed  at  the  latter  place  instead  of  at  Chicago,  .\rriving  at  Blue  Island 
Junction  (seventeen  miles  from  Chicago),  there  will  ^e  a transfer  to  the  line  of  the 
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Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  crosses  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railway  at  this  point,  for  the  farther  journey  eastward.  The  tickets  are  good  through 
to  Chicago,  and  from  that  city  east  over  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway,  if 
passengers  prefer  to  “ stop  off.” 


Monday 


Itinerary. — Returning  by  Route  A (Santa  Fe  Line). 

Excursions  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 


Leave  Los  Angeles  at  7.20  A.M.  and 
The  Raymond  at  7.46  A.  m.,  via  the 
California  Central  Railroad,  in  Pull- 
man palace  cars;  from  San  Bernadino 


Monday,  November  21.  Returning  Excu 
Monday,  December  19.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3. 

Monday,  January  23.  Returning  Excursion  No.  4. 

Monday,  February  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  5. 

Monday,  February  27.  Returning  Excursion  No.  6. 

Atlantic  Pacific  Railroad. 

Tuesday,  November  8.  Rolurning  Excursion  No.  i. 

Tuesday-,  November  22.  Returning  Excursion  No.  2. 

Tuesday,  December  20.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3. 

Tuesday,  January  24.  Returning  Excursion  No.  4. 

Tuesday,  February  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  5 
Tuesday,  February  28.  Returning  Excursion  No.  6. 

Wednesday,  November  9.  Returning  Excursion  No.  i. 

Wednesday,  November  23.  Returning  Excursion  No.  2 
Wednesday,  December  21.  Returning  Excursion  No.  ; 

Wednesday,  January  25.  Returning  Excursion  No.  4. 

Wednesday,  February  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  5. 

Wednesday,  February  29.  Returning  Excursion  No.  6. 
tinue  over  the  main  line  to  Las  Vegas,  and  thence  over  the  Hot  Springs  Branch  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
arriving  there  about  5.00  p.  m.  ; leave  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  at  10.00  p.  m. 

Note.— Through  cars  are  not  run  to  Santa  Fe  or  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  on  the  regular  trains,  but 


On  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe 
Line  (Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad) 
en  remte  through  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Arrive  at  Lamy  Junction  4.00  A.M., 
and  from  there  to  Santa  Fe  by  branch 
line;  arrive  at  Santa  Fe  5.15  a.  m., 
the  cars  being  placed  upon  a side 
track;  leave  Santa  Fe  at  12.00  M., 
and,  returning  to  Lamy  Junction,  1 


Itinerary.  — Returning  by  Route  A (Santa  Fe  Line). 

Excursion  No.  12. 

Returning  Excursion  No.  12,  leaving  Los  Angeles  and  The  Raymond  Wednesday, 
April  18,  will  follow  a slightly  different  itinerary  as  follows  : — 

Wednesday,  April  18. — Leave  Los  Angeles  7.20  a.  m.  and  The  Raymond  7.46  A.  M.,  via  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  Railroad,  and  proceed  eastward  over  said  road,  the  California  Southern  Railroad,  and  the 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad,  all  forming  parts  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  system. 

Thursday,  April  19  — On  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  <«  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Friday,  April  20.—  Arrive  at  Santa  Fe  5.15  A.  m.,  and  remain  during  the  day. 

Saturday,  April  21. — Leave  Santa  Fe  2.50  a.  m.  ; arrive  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  7.35  a.  m.,  and  at 
Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  (via  Hot  Springs  Branch)  8.30  A.  M. 

Sunday,  April  22. — At  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs. 

Monday,  April  23.— Leave  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  7.20  A.  M.,and  Las  Vegas,  on  main  line  of 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad,  at  8.05  A.  M.,  <r«  rauie  through  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

Tuesday,  April  24. — On  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  e»  route  through  Kansas ; arrive  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  4.30  p.  M.  j leave  Kansas  City  6.40  p.  m.  via  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway. 

Wednesday,  April  25. — On  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  en  route  through  Illinois; 
arrive  at  Elite  Island  Junction  about  1.30  p.  M. ; transfer  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  thence  east- 
ward ; from  Point  Edward  eastward  over  Great  Western  Division  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Thursday,  April  26. — Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  8.53  a.  m.  (Eastern  standard  time),  and  remain  there 
until  afternoon  ; at  3.52  p.  m.  leave  Niagara  Falls,  and  proceed  eastward  via  West  Shore  Railroad. 

Friday,  April  27.—  From  Rotterdam  Junction  eastward  via  Fitchburg  Railroad  (Hoosac  Tunnel 
Line) ; arrive  in  Boston  9.35  A.  M. 

Note. — The  attention  of  persons  returning  independently  is  called  to  the  “Notes”  in  connection 
with  the  previous  itinerary. 
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Returning  Excursions  by  Route  D (Denver  & Rio  Grande  Line). 

Six  of  the  returning  excursions  will  be  over  Route  D,  or  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Line,  San  Francisco  being  made ’the  starting  point.  The  dates  of  departure  are 
Wednesdays,  March  7 and  28,  April  4 and  25,  May  30  and  June  6.  Leaving  San 
Francisco  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Ogden  Line,  the  several  parties  will  pro- 
ceed first  to  Sacramento,  the  handsome  capital  of  the  State,  where  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  beautiful  Capitol,  the  finest  building  upon  thePacific  Coast. 
The  schedule  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  trains  will  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  wholly  by  daylight.  This  will  give  the  passengers  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  picturesque  scenery  at  Cape  Horn,  where  the  railroad  is  carried  around  the 
face  of  a mountain  2,000  feet  above  the  American  River,  and  in  the  mountains  beyond. 
A brief  description  of  this  remarkable  route  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  out- 
ward excursions  over  Route  B,  together  with  some  account  of  Nevada,  through  which 
a large  part  of  Friday’s  journey  lies,  and  of  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City,  which  will  be 
reached  Saturday  morning. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  will  be  passed  in  the  “ City  of  Zion,”  as  Salt  Lake  City  is 
called  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  there  will  therefore  be  ample  opportunity  to  view 
the  many  sights  of  the  place,  and  to  attend  a Mormon  religious  service.  During  the 
stay  in  Salt  Lake  City,  our  passengers  will  make  their  headquarters  at  the  Walker 
House  and  the  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  by  a special  train  Monday  morning,  the  parties  will  journey 
over  the  “ Grand  Scenic  Line”  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Denver 
• & Rio  Grande  Railways,  which  form  a direct  through  route  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 

City  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Denver.  Here,  also,  we  shall  travel  by  special 
time  schedules,  which  have  been  so  arranged  that  all  the  grand  scenic  sections  of  the 
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line  will  be  passed  over  by  daylight.  Monday  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  crossing  the 
Wahsatch  Range,  the  great  mountain  wall  that  guards  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  east. 
On  leaving  Salt  Lake  City  the  Railway  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  flourishing  Mormon  town  of  Provo,  which  is  situated  near  the  beautiful 
Utah  Lake,  a body  of  fresh  water  nearly  300  feet  higher  than  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
into  which  it  discharges  through  the  Jordan. 

Beyond  Provo  the  railway  turns  eastward  and  ascends  the  Spanish  Fork  and  Clear 
Creek  to  Soldier  Summit,  one  of  the  low  passes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Wahsatch 
Range.  Provo  is  4,517  feet  above  the  sea;  and  at  Soldier  Summit,  forty-five  miles 
beyond,  the  elevation  is  7,464  feet,  or  3,237  feet  above  the  level  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Between  Clear  Creek  station  and  the  summit,  a distance  of  seven  miles,  there  is  a rise 
of  1,236  feet,  or  lybj^  feet  to  the  mile.  The  scenery  in  the  Spanish  Fork  Canon  is 
bold  and  striking,  but  less  so  than  in  Castle  Canon,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  mountains. 
At  the  summit  the  view  is  not  extended,  as  the  mountains  rise  higher  on  either  side  ; but 
frequent  views  of  snow-clad  peaks  are  had  through  the  openings.  Mount  Nebo,  11,922 
feet  high,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Wahsatch  Range,  being  especially  promi- 
nent. The  road  descends  on  the  east  slope  by  the  side  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Price 
River,  which  it  follows  some  seventy  miles,  or  to  within  about  twenty  miles  of  its 
junction  with  Green  River,  at  the  Azure  Cliffs.  Twenty-two  miles  below  the  summit 
some  remarkable  cliffs  rise  on  each  side  of  the  road.  These  form  what  is  known  as 
Castle  Gate.  They  are  not  directly  opposite  each  other,  but,  from  a distance  up  or 
down  the  railway,  appear  to  be  so.  The  resemblance  to  the  grand  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  is  quite  marked,  although  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
are  more  regular.  On  the  northeast  side  the  cliff  is  4S0  feet  high;  and  a detached 
spire,  or  tower,  which  is  lifted  high  in  air,  has  of  itself  a height  of  fifty  feet.  Castle 



Gate  forms  the  upper  entrance  to  Castle  Canon,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  butte-like  forms  along  its  borders.  The  rocks,  in  many  places,  assume  the 
shapes  of  castles,  with  here  and  there  slender  towers  and  pinnacles.  The  Green  River, 
here  a large  and  swelling  stream,  is  crossed  190  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  north  of  its  junction  with  the  Grand  River,  which  is  also  crossed  by 
the  railway  120  miles  farther  east. 

The  Colorado  State  line  is  reached  about  270  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  After 
crossing  the  Grand  River,  the  railroad  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  one  of 
its  main  tributaries,  for  a considerable  distance,  and  then,  leaving  it  to  the  east,  skirts 
the  Uncornpahgre  Plateau,  returning  once  more  to  the  Gunnison  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Black  Canon.  The  road  reaches  the  Black  Canon  through  an  entering  canon  that 
admits  Cimarron  Creek.  For  a distance  of  nine  miles  the  railway  pursues  its  way  by 
the  side  of  the  river  and  between  steep,  towering  walls  which  are  1,000  and  2,000  feet 
high.  In  places  the  walls  recede  from  the  river,  leaving  little  basins,  and  there  are 
several  transverse  canons  through  which  small  streams  enter  the  Gunnison.  Cascades 
are  seen  at  several  points,  and  the  prettiest  of  all  has  been  named  the  Chipeta  Falls, 
in  honor  of  the  widow  of  Ouray,  a chief  of  the  Utes  who  endeared  himself  to  the 
whites  in  Colorado’s  early  days.  At  one  point  between  the  main  canon  and  one  of 
the  entering  ravines  is  a great  tower  of  rock,  1,000  or  1,500  feet  high,  known  as  the 
Currecanti  Needle. 

East  of  the  celebrated  mining  city  of  Gunnison  the  road  approaches  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  Marshall  Pass,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  10,852  feet,  over  two  miles,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  one  point 
there  is  a continuous  grade  of  21 1 feet  to  the  mile.  On  the  east  slope  the  maxi- 
mum grade  is  21 1 feet  to  the  mile  (between  the  pass  and  Tollgate),  and  the  curves 
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reach  24  degrees  in  100  feet.  At  one  place  the  train  goes  five  or  six  miles,  and  is 
then  just  opposite  its  former  position,  but  1,000  feet  below.  The  views  in  ascending 
and  descending  are  grand  beyond  all  description,  those  upon  the  east  side  being  the 
most  extended  and  interesting.  There  are  near  glimpses  of  Mount  Ouray,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  14,055  feet;  and  Mount  Shavano,  which  is  194  feet  higher,  comes  into 
sight  when  we  reach  the  eastern  slopes.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  pass  are 
the  snowy  domes  of  the  Cochetopa  hills,  which  are  from  10,000  to  over  13,000  feet 
high.  In  front,  and  stretching  away  into  the  southern  distance,  are  the  lofty  snow 
pinnacles  of  the  beautiful  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 

Descending  through  Poncho  Pass,  with  many  varied  views  of  the  mountains,  the 
train  will  soon  reach  Salida,  a bustling  town  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  A little  distance  below  Salida  the  marvelous  scenery  of  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Arkansas  begins.  Following  down  the  valley,  between  the  towering  range  of 
Arkansas  hills,  upon  the  left,  and  the  magnificent  line  of  lofty,  snow-clad  peaks  forming 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  upon  the  right,  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  scenery 
is  found  in  the  portion  of  the  canon  known  as  the  Royal  Gorge,  some  ten  miles  in 
length.  Here  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  the  Black  Canon  are  exceeded  in  height  and 
steepness.  Mountains  of  rock  running  up  almost  perpendicularly  nearly  half  a mile  in 
height,  and  terminating  in  dizzy  pinnacles,  seem  ready  to  fall  upon  the  adventurous 
traveler.  The  train  winds  along  the  course  of  the  narrowing  stream,  and  its  onward 
progress  seems  barred  in  a hundred  places  by  huge  cliffs.  The  Arkansas,  crowded  to 
narrower  limits,  brawlingly  disputes  the  right  of  way  with  the  iron  steed;  and  at  one 
place  the  latter  finds  foothold  only  on  a hanging  bridge,  the  supports  to  which  are_ 
thrown  across  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  abyss. 

Continuing  from  South  Pueblo  over  the  Denver  & Rio  Grand  Railway  forty-five 
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miles  farther,  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs  is  reached,  and  we  there  diverge  from  the 
main  line  by  a branch,  six  miles  in  length,  to  Manitou  Springs.  The  Barker  and  Cliff 
Houses  will  be  our  headquarters  here.  The  little  town  is  situated  in  a narrow  valley 
penetrating  the  main  range  through  the  foot  hills.  The  red  rocks  of  the  neighboring 
elevations  give  the  surroundings  a very  singular  aspect.  The  town  Is  invisible  until  a 
low  ridge  extending  across  the  valley  is  passed,  and  then  the  white  houses  and  hotels 
come  suddenly  into  view.  Through  an  opening  in  the  hills  the  snow-white  crest  of 
Pike’s  Peak  is  seen.  The  principal  springs,  six  or  seven  in  number,  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  Fountain  Creek,  a swift  mountain  stream  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  village,  or  on  Ruxton’s  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  other 
from  Engleman’s  Canon,  just  below  the  Ute  Pass.  The  Navajo,  Shoshone,  and 
Manitou  Springs  are  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  hotels,  as  Is  also  the  splendid 
bathing-establishment  opened  in  1884.  Manitou  Springs  has  an  elevation  of  6,297 
feet, — six  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  the  most  elevated  point 
in  New  England, — and  Pike’s  Peak  rises  but  a few  miles  away  to  the  height  of  14,134 
feet.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  lies  east  of  Manitou  Springs  and  between  that  place 
and  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  a park-like  tract,  enclosed  by  cliffs  and  hills,  and  scattered 
about  its  surface  are  fantastically  formed  rocks  carved  by  the  elements  in  past  ages. 
Williams’s  Canon  is  near  the  village  of  Manitou  ; and  a mile  from  the  entrance  is  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  an  extensive  cavern.  The  Manitou  Grand  Caverns,  which  are 
situated  in  the  Ute  Pass,  with  an  entrance  about  200  yards  above  Rainbow  Falls,  were 
more  recently  discovered,  and  are  more  generally  visited.  They  were  opened  to  the 
public  by  their  proprietor,  Mr.  George  W.  Snider,  in  March,  1885. 

Persons  traveling  from  Salt  Lake  City  eastward,  via  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
route,  on  regular  trains,  will  make  the  journey  somewhat  quicker  than  the  “specials.” 
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Meal  coupons  that  remain  unused  under  such  circumstances  can  be  made  available  at 
the  hotels  in  Manitou,  or  will  be  redeemed  either  by  us  or  our  agents. 

Leaving  Manitou  Springs  Saturday  morning,  we  shall  proceed  over  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railway  to  Denver,  eighty-one  miles  distant;  and  the  Windsor  and 
Albany  Hotels  in  that  city  will  be  made  the  headquarters  of  the  several  parties  until 
Monday.  We  have  already  given  a brief  account  of  Denver  in  connection  with  Out- 
ward Route  B.  As  already  intimated  the  visitors  will  pass  Sunday  in  this  charming 
city. 

Monday  will  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  up  Clear  Creek  Canon  to  Idaho  Springs, 
Georgetown,  and  Silver  Plume  via  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way. This  region  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  picturesque  aspect  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  but  is  rendered  famous  on  account  of  its  rich  silver  mines.  A short 
distance  beyond  Golden  the  railroad  enters  the  granite  portals  of  Clear  Creek  Canon. 
The  walls  here  are  from  i,ooo  to  1,500  feet  in  height,  and  the  road  follows  the  stream 
for  a score  of  miles.  At  Forks  Creek  there  is  a division  of  the  stream  and  likewise  of 
the  railway  line.  Our  route  lies  up  the  South  Fork  to  Idaho  Springs,  Georgetown, 
and  Silver  Plume,  and  thus  we  are  carried  to  the  very  heart  of  the  great  silver-producing 
region  of  Clear  Creek  county.  Idaho  Springs  is  eight  miles  above  Forks  Creek, 
Georgetown  twenty-one,  and  Silver  Plume  twenty-five.  Four  miles  beyond  is  Gray- 
mont,  at  the  base  of  Gray’s  Peak,  which  has  an  elevation  of  14,441  feet.  The  ride 
between  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume  is  very  interesting  and  exciting.  The  rail- 
way has  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  carriage-road,  and  after  once  approaching 
the  latter  town  quite  nearly,  though  at  a lower  grade,  the  train  makes  a wide  sweep, 
crossing  its  own  line  by  a bridge  ninety  feet  high.  Thus  a complete  loop  is  formed. 
At  one  place  the  road  parallels  itself  three  times.  Returning,  there  will  be  a halt  at 
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the  Barton  House,  Georgetown,  for  dinner,  and  Denver  will  be  reached  about  six 
o’clock  P.  M.  Persons  who  return  independently  of  the  parties  can  make  this  trip,  as 
described,  by  the  regular  train,  except  that  no  stop  is  made  at  Georgetown  for  dinner. 

The  parties  will  leave  Denver,  via  the  Omaha  & Denver  Short  Line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  Monday  evening.  This  road  joins  the  main  line  at  Denver  Junction, 

371  miles  west  of  Omaha  and  198  miles  east  of  Denver,  and  forms  a part  of  Route  B, 
both  outward  and  returning.  We  enter  the  State  of  Nebraska  not  far  from  Denver 
Junction,  and  continue  along  the  banks  of  the  South  Platte  River  until  it  unites  with 
the  North  Platte,  eighty  miles  farther  east,  from  which  point  the  railway  follows  the 
main  Platte  nearly  to  its  mouth.  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  lie  at  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  We  cross  the  Missouri  River  in  going  from  one 
city  to  the  other,  and  then  enter  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway,  which  stretches  across  the  States 'of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  distance 
from  Council  Bluffs  to  Chicago  is  500  miles. 

The  parties  returning  on  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  will  leave  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  at  Blue  Island  Junction,  111.,  seventeen  miles  from 
Chicago,  and  proceed  eastward  from  that  point  over  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way; but  passengers  who  intend  stopping  at  Chicago  can  go  directly  through  to  that 
city.  The  homeward  route  will  be  from  Chicago  or  Blue  Island  Junction  to  Fort  / 
Gratiot,  Port  Huron,  wa  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway;  across  the  St.Clair 
River,  and  thence  to  Suspension  Bridge,  via  Great  Western  Division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway;  from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Rotterdam  Junction,  via  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  ; and  thence  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  to  Boston. 

The  several  parties  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  Thursday  morning  and  remain  there 
until  afternoon.  The  passengers  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  all  the  points 
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of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  cataract.  Leaving  Niagara  Falls  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  the  train  will  arrive  in  Boston  the  next  morning,  the  dates  of  arrival 
being  March  23,  April  13,  April  20,  May  ii,  June  15,  and  June  22. 

ITINERARY. 


Wednesday 


Returning  by  Route  D (Denver  & Rio  Grande  Line), 

March  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 


Wednesday,  March  28.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 

Wednesday,  April  4.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 

Wednesday,  April  25.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 

Wednesday,  May  30.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 

Wednesday,  June  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 

Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  the  Oakland  ferry),  taking  a train  of  Pullman  palace  sleeping.cars 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  at  Oakland ; arrive  at  Sacramento  y.t 


Leave  San  Francisco  at  3.00  p.  m. 
(transfer  by  coaches  of  the  United 
Carriage  Company  from  the  Palace 
Hotel  or  from  the  station  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railway 
Line,  Northern  Division,  comer  of 


n the 


Thursday,  March  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Thursday,  March  29.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Thursday,  April  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Thursday,  April  26.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Thursday,  May  31.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Thursday,  June  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 


Eti  route  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Rail- 
way Line,  the  mountains  being  crossed 
by  daylight. 


Friday,  March  9.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Friday,  March  30.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Friday,  April  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Friday,  April  27.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Friday,  June  i.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Friday,  June  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 


Eh  route  through  Nevada  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Railway 


Tuesday,  Marcli  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Tuesday,  April  3.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Tuesday,  April  10.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Tuesday,  May  i.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Tuesday,  June  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Tuesday,  June  12.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
at  the  Monte  Cristo  Hotel,  Salida,  Col. 


On  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way, passing  through  the  Black  Canon 
ol  the  Gunnison,  through  the  Gunni- 
son Basin,  and  over  the  picturesque 
Marshall  Pass;  breakfast  at  Cimarron, 
Col. ; dinner  at  Sargent,  Col. ; supper 


Note. — The  dining-stations  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway  are  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Thayer  & Co. 


Wednesday,  March  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Wednesday,  April  4.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. ' 
Wednesday,  April  ii.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Wednesday,  May  2.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Wednesday,  June  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Wednesday,  June  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
2.30  p.  M. ; arrive  at  Manitou  Springs  4.30  p.  M. ; stop  at 
and  the  Clifi  House,  E.  E.  Nichols,  proprietor. 


On  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way, passing  through  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Royal  Gorge 
by  daylight ; breakfast  at  Salida ; din- 
ner at  station  dining-rooms.  South 
Pueblo,  Col. ; leave  South  Pueblo 
the  Barker  House,  C.  W.  Barker,  proprietor. 


Thursday,  March  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Thursday,  April  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Thursday,  April  12.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Thursday,  May  3.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Thursday,  June  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Thursday,  June  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
Friday,  March  16.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Friday,  April  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Friday,  April  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Friday,  May  4.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Friday,  June  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Friday,  June  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
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At  Manitou  Springs. 


At  Manitou  Springs. 


Saturday,  M.irch  17.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Saturday,  Apri)  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Saturday,  April  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  g. 
Saturday,  May  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Saturday,  June  9.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Saturday,  June  16.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
tors,  and  The  Albany. 

Sunday,  March  18.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Sunday,  April  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Sunday,  April  15.  Returniug  Excursion  No.  9. 
Sunday,  May  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Sunday,  June  10.  Returning  Excursion  No.  i6. 
Sunday,  June  17.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 


Leave  Manitou  Springs  8.15  A.  M.  via 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway ; arrive 
at  Denver  3.15  p.  M. ; transfer  by 
Austin,  Reynolds  & Co.’s  omnibuses 
from  the  Union  station  to  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  Bush,  Morse  & Co.,  proprie- 


In  Denver. 


Monday,  March  19.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 

Monday,  April  g.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 

Monday,  April  i6.  Returning  Excursion  Nq.  g. 

Monday,  May  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 

Monday,  June  it.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 

Monday,  June  18.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
Georgetown,  Silver  Plume,  etc. ; arrive  at  Silver  Plume  i; 
Barton  House,  Charles  W.  Pollard,  proprietor ; arrive  at 
the  Omaha  & Denver  Short  Line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 


Omnibus  transfer  from  the  Windsor 
Hotel  to  the  Union  station ; leave 
Denver  8.00  A.  m.,  via  Colorado  Cen- 
tral Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way, on  an  excursion  through  Clear 
Creek  Canon  and  to  Idaho  Springs, 
4. ; return  to  Georgetown ; dinner  at  the 
r 7.00  p.  M. ; leave  Denver  7.30  p.  M.  via 


Note. — Persons  returning  eastward  on  other  dates  than  those  assigned  for  the  parties  will  make  the 
trip  to  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume  on  the  regular  train,  and  provide  their  own  dinner,  as  the  stop  made 
at  Georgetown  will  not  permit  of  dinner  being  had  at  the  Barton  House.  The  regular  train  leaves  Denver 
at  8.05  A.  M.,  arrives  at  Silver  Plume  at  12.10,  leaves  there  on  the  return  at  2.00  p.  M.,  and  arrives  back  at 
Denver  at  6.00  p.  m.  Supper  will  be  provided  at  the  Union  depot  dining-rooms. 
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Friday,  March  23.  Returning  Excursion  No.  7. 
Friday,  April  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  8. 
Friday,  April  20.  Returning  Excursion  No.  9. 
Friday,  May  n.  Returning  Excursion  No.  13. 
Friday,  June  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  16. 
Friday,  June  22.  Returning  Excursion  No.  17. 
Note.  — Passengers  returning  independently  will  be 
roads  where  dining-cars  are  not  run. 


From  Rotterdam  Junction  eastward 
via  Fitchburg  Railroad ; arrive  in 
Boston  (Fitchburg  Railroad  station, 
Causeway  street)  9.35  a.  m. 


Returning  by  Route  B (Union  Pacific  Line). 

Members  of  our  excursion  parties  who  desire  to  come  eastward  from  Ogden  via  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  will  follow  Route  B,  as  described  elsewhere.  They  can  return 
as  far  as  Ogden  with  any  of  the  parties  scheduled  to  return  by  route  D,  the  line  of 
travel  being  the  same  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  and  also  from  Denver  eastward. 
The  tickets  are  also  good  on  any  train  in  case  the  ticket-holder  desires  to  return  inde- 
pendently of  the  party.  Persons  returning  by  Route  F (the  Oregon  Short  Line)  can 
connect  with  Route  B at  Ogden,  or  by  continuing  from  Pocatello  to  Granger,  Wy.  T., 
thus  joining  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  the  last  mentioned  point. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  Ogden  Line,  passengers 
will  journey  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  thence  across  Nevada  and  Utah  to  Ogden, 
the  junction  point  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  line  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
also  of  the  roads  leading  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Holders  of  Route  B tickets  will  take  the 
cars  of  the  Utah  Central  Railway  at  Ogden,  in  order  to  make  the  side  trip  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  the  Walker  House  and  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  will  be  the  sojourning 
places,  two  days’  board  being  provided  with  every  ticket.  On  leaving  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  route  is  over  the  Utah  Central  Railway  back  to  Ogden,  and  thence  east  on  the’ 
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Union  Pacific  Railway.  Through  sleeping-cars  are  run  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden  to  Denver,  and  also  direct  to  Council  Bluffs. 

A short  distance  out  from  Ogden  the  train  enters  the  famous  Weber  Canon,  and 
beyond  this  lies  Echo  Canon.  The  “ Devil’s  Gate,”  the  “ Devil’s  Slide,”  the  “ Thou- 
sand Mile  Tree,”  and  many  curious  rock  formations  along  the  walls  of  the  two  canons 
are  among  the  sights  of  this  section  of  the  ride.  The  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  reached 
sixty-eight  miles  east  of  Ogden.  A spur  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  and  the  “ main 
divide  ” are  successively  crossed,  and  then  comes  a stretch  of  nearly  level  country 
known  as  the  Laramie  Plains.  Climbing  the  heights  again,  the  traveler  finds  himself 
at  Sherman,  8,242  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  is  a pass  across  a spur  of  the  Black 
Hills  of  Wyoming.  At  Cheyenne  the  route  to  Denver  turns  southward  over  the 
Denver  Pacific  Branch,  which  is  106  miles  in  length.  Persons  desirous  of  continuing 
East  without  visiting  Colorado,  can  do  so,  proceeding  over  the  main  line  from  Chey- 
enne without  delay.  Those  who  adopt  the  Union  Pacific  route  to  Denver  can  make 
the  trip  to  Silver  Plume,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Returning  Route  D, 
and  also  the  trip  to  Manitou  Springs,  going  to  the  latter  place,  via  Colorado  Springs, 
over  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway,  and  returning  therefrom  to  Denver.  East 
from  Denver,  Routes  B and  D are  identical ; viz.  from  Denver  to  Council  Bluffs  by  the 
Omaha  & Denver  Short  Line,  a part  of  the  Union  Pacific  system ; from  Council  Bluffs  to 
Blue  Island  Junction  or  Chicago  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway ; thence 
to  Port  Huron  by  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway;  from  Port  Huron  to  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  by  the  Great  Western  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway;  and  then 
homeward  over  the  West  Shore  and  Fitchburg  Railroads.  A visit  to  Niagara  Falls  is 
provided  for,  the  same  as  in  connection  with  all  other  tickets. 

Passengers  returning  independently  by  either  route  must  exchange  their  sleeping-car 
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coupons  at  the  office  of  W.  H.  Scott,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  in  the  station  at  Ogden,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
or  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  in  Salt  Lake  City.  See  in  any  of  the 
returning  itineraries  note  to  passengers  returning  from  Chicago  eastward  independ- 
ently of  parties. 

Trains  eastward  over  Route  B will  leave  San  Francisco  Friday,  December  i6,  Fri- 
day, January  20,  and  Friday,  February  24;  and  passengers  who  desire  to  omit  the 
Silver  Plume  and  Manitou  Springs  trips  can  return  thereon.  These  trains  are  not 
scheduled  in  our  returning  excursions,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  to  be  run  direct, 
without  including  time  for  the  two  side  trips  mentioned.  Passengers  by  these  trains 
will  arrive  in  Boston  Saturday,  December  24,  Saturday,  January  28,  and  Saturday, 
March  3. 

Persons  desirous  of  returning  by  these  trains  must  make  special  arrangements  there- 
for at  our  San  Francisco  office.  No.  36  Montgomery  street. 

Returning  Excursions  by  Route  E (Northern  Pacific  Line). 

Four  of  the  returning  excursions  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  will  lie  through 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  eastward  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  dates  of  departure  from  San 
Francisco  will  be  Thursday,  April  5,  Thursday,  May  24,  Thursday,  June  14,  and 
Thursday,  June  21.  In  connection  with  the  last  two  excursions  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunities to  make  a tour  of  a week  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  by  the  Oakland  ferry,  the  several  parties  will  take  Pullman 
palace  cars  at  Oakland  Pier,  and  proceed  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  “ Mount 
Shasta  Route  ” to  Oregon.  This  road  branches  northward  from  the  Ogden  line  at 
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Davis,  seventy-seven  miles  from  San  Francisco,  passing  up  the  rich  and  productive 
Sacramento  Valley  for  its  entire  length.  For  over  loo  miles  the  valley  has  a wide 
expanse,  and  the  direct  line  traverses  the  tier  of  towns  upon  the  western  side. 
Another  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  road  goes  up  from  Sacramento 
on  the  east  side,  uniting  with  the  other  at  Tehama.  Above  the  latter  point  the  valley 
narrows,  and  the  mountain  scenery  becomes  interesting. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  late  Thursday  afternoon,  the  early  morning  of  Friday  finds 
us  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  upper  Sacramento  and  approaching  noble  Mount 
Shasta.  Frequent  glimpses  are  had  of  the  snow-white  peak  long  before  we  reach 
Sisson’s,  but  from  that  point  the  massive  mountain  is  revealed  in  all  its  grand  propor- 
tions. The  elevation  of  the  road  at  this  point  is  only  3,555  feet;  and  the  mountain, 
which  is  only  eight  miles  distant,  towers  to  the  height  of  14,442  feet.  Its  slopes  are 
covered  with  everlasting  snows  far  down  from  its  shapely  summit;  and,  as  it  stands  out 
almost  solitary  and  alone,  its  height  and  massiveness  are  all  the  more  impressive. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  peaks,  the  central  one  being  flanked  on  the  west  by  a large 
crater  whose  rim  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet.  Strawberry  Valley,  from 
whence  we  behold  this  glorious  picture,  is  a charming  bit  of  landscape  in  itself,  and 
the  paradise  of  the  fisherman  and  hunter.  As  we  continue  our  journey  over  into 
Shasta  Valley,  we^gain  fresh  and  even  more  expansive  views  of  the  noble  mountain 
from  lower  levels.  There  are  scattered  volcanic  mounds  on  the  north  side,  and  not 
far  away  is  another  extinct  volcano  of  huge  proportions  known  as  Goose  Nest  (8,500 
feet  high).  Among  the  other  elevations  in  this  section  are  Muir’s  Peak,  or  Black 
Butte  (6,150  feet),  the  Scott  Mountains  (9,000  feet),  the  Siskiyou  Range  (from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet),  and,  farther  away.  Mount  Pitt  (9,500  feet).  The  railway  strikes  across  to 
the  Siskiyou  Range,  first  descending  to  and  crossing  the  Klamath  River,  the  second 
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largest  stream  in  California.  Not  far  north  of  the  Klamath  we  cross  the  line  into  Ore- 
gon, and  soon  after  drive  into  the  great  Siskiyou  Tunnel,  losing  sight  of  the  great 
California  mountain.  On  the  north  side  of  the  range  we  emerge  into  the  charming 
valley  of  the  Rogue  River,  a region  of  rich  farms.  Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the 
Umpqua  River  and  from  thence  we  cross  to  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  which  we 
descend  for  nearly  200  miles  to  Portland.  This  valley,  with  its  vast  grain  fields  and  its 
teeming  farms,  is  almost  a repetition  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  The  mountain 
views  are  superb.  The  Three  Sisters  are  seen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  As 
we  near  Portland  some  of  the  great  northern  peaks  are  seen — Jefferson  (9,020  feet), 
Adams  (9,570  feet),  St.  Helen’s  (9,750  feet).  Hood  (11,025  feet),  and  perhaps  far  away 
Tacoma  (14,444  feet).  Later  in  our  tour  we  see  most  of  these  beautiful  mountain 
forms  at  closer  range. 

On  arriving  at  Portland  we  shall  proceed  to  The  Esmond,  where  we  shall  remain 
over  Sunday.  Portland  is  a handsome  city  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  fast 
increasing  in  size,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance.  Its  business  thoroughfares  are 
lined  with  substantial  edifices,  and  many  of  the  residences  on  the  upper  streets  are  very 
tasteful  as  well  as  costly.  The  Chinese  form  a large  element  in  the  population. 
“ Chinatown  ” is  not  a contracted  quarter,  as  in  San  Francisco,  but  straggles  along  the 
best  portion  of  Second  street.  From  the  slopes  back  of  the  city  the  views  are  magnifi- 
cent, Mount  Hood  being  the  dominant  feature  in  the  landscape,  while  the  beautifully 
rounded  dome  of  St.  Helen’s  is  also  seen. 

Monday  morning  we  shall  leave  Portland  by  steamer  for  a trip  up  the  grandly 
picturesque  Columbia  River  as  far  as  Dalles  City,  113  miles  distant  by  water. 
Taking  one  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  steamers  at  the  Ash 
Street  Wharf,  we  go  down  the  Willamette  River  for  a dozen  miles,  and  then  up  the 
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Columbia.  A few  miles  from  the  Columbia  there  is  a magnificent  mountain  view,  • 
five  of  the  great  snow  peaks — Hood,  St.  Helen’s,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Tacoma  — 
being  at  once  in  sight.  Vancouver,  a handsome  town  occupying  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Vancouver  and  still  an  important  military  post,  is  passed  a few  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette.  The  shores  here  are  low,  or  with 
gentle  slopes;  but  we  are  approaching  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the 
scenery  soon  becomes  more  bold  and  picturesque.  The  tall,  symmetrical  snow 
pinnacle  of  Mount  Hood  is  before  us,  but  is  sometimes  hidden  by  the  rocky  walls  at 
the  river-side.  Tall  pillars  of  rock  rise  from  the  water  or  from  the  narrow  shelf  of 
shore  along  which  the  railway  trains  are’seen  creeping.  Rooster  Rock  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  are  the  most  prominent  of  these  strange  rock  forms.  Castle  Rock  is 
nearly  i,ooo  feet  high.  Cape  Horn  is  a tongue  of  forest-clad  mountain  that 
projects  into  the  river  from  the  north  bank,  and  forms,  just  above  it,  a picturesque 
little  bay.  On  the  Oregon  shore  are  several  cascades  which  almost  rival  in  loftiness 
those  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Multnomah  Falls  makes  two  great  plunges  before  it 
reaches  the  river,  800  feet  in  all ; and  Oneonta  is  another  beautiful  fall  nearly  as  high; 
while  a third  cascade  bears  the  name  of  the  Bridal  Veil,  and  a fourth  that  of  Latourelle. 
Flashes  of  foam,  high  amid  the  trees  of  the  mountain-side,  mark  the  presence  of  many 
unnamed  and  unvisited  cascades. 

Sixty-two  miles  from  Portland  and  a short  distance  above  Castle  Rock,  the  passen- 
gers are  forced  to  land  and  make  a transfer  around  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia. 
At  the  Upper  Cascades  we  go  on  board  a second  steamer,  in  which  we  complete  our 
trip  to  The  Dalles.  The  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  river  — the  Middle  Columbia,  as 
it  is  generally  termed  — differs  somewhat  from  that  below  the  Cascades,  but  is  at  all 
times  very  picturesque.  The  banks  are  generally  mountainous  or  precipitous  cliffs, 
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save  at  the  entrance  of  Hood  River,  on  the  south,  and  White  Salmon  River,  on  the 
north,  which  open  up  something  like  valleys.  There  are  few  settlements,  and  the 
beholder  looks  upon  nature  in  her  wildest  and  grandest  aspects.  There  are  many 
fine  prospects  of  Mount  Hood  to  be  had  from  the  steamer.  Dalles  City  is  one  of  the 
oldest-settled  points  in  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascades.  It  is  a pretty  little  city, 
handsomely  laid  out  along  the  river  bank  and  the  neighboring  hill  slopes.  Some  of 
the  near  elevations  afford  glorious  views  of  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Adams.  The 
parties  will  remain  over  night  on  Pullman  palace  cars,  and  enter  upon  its  return 
journey  by  rail  at  an  early  morning  hour.  Most  of  the  ride,  however,  is  by  daylight, 
and  the  views  of  the  noble  river  and  its  gigantic  walls  are  scarcely  less  picturesque 
than  from  the  steamer’s  deck.  The  train  passes  between  those  great  natural  rock 
monuments,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  very  near  the  foot  of  beautiful  Multnomah 
Falls. 

Leaving  thfe  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company’s  road  at  East  Portland,  the 
passengers  will  cross  the  ferry  to  Portland,  and  there  take  the  cars  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  (Pacific  Division)  for  the  farther  journey  to  Tacoma,  145  miles 
distant.  At  Hunter’s,  thirty-eight  miles  from  Portland,  the  train  is  taken  upon  the 
large  ferry-boat  “ Tacoma,”  and  conveyed  across  the  Columbia  River  to  Kalama,  on 
the  right  or  Washington  bank  of  the  stream.  For  eight  miles  the  road  follows  the 
Columbia,  and,  continuing  north,  traverses  the  valleys  of  the  Cowlitz  and  the  Chehalis. 
The  dominating  feature  in  the  landscape  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ride  is  the 
massive  form  of  Mount  Tacoma,  which  stands  forth  in  solitary  grandeur  like  Shasta, 
its  great  height  (14,444  feet)  dwarfing  the  neighboring  elevations. 

From  Tacoma,  where  we  make  our  headquarters  at  the  elegant  hotel  called  The 
Tacoma,  the  view  of  the  mountain  up  the  valley  of  the  Puyallup  is  unobstructed.  To 
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sit  upon  the  broad  veranda  of  the  hotel  and  watch  the  changing  lights  upon  the  lofty 
mountain  top  is  a glorious  experience.  Tacoma  is  a large  and  flourishing  place  that 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Pacific  Coast  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  city  has  a commanding  position  upon  a high  bluff,  or 
rather  upon  a series  of  terraces,  the  first  of  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  bay.  The 
highest  point  in  the  town  is  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sound,  and  upon  the  eleva- 
tions are  many  handsome  residences  and  public  buildings.  Mr.  C.  B.  Wright,  of 
Philadelphia,  through  whose  judgment,  chiefly,  the  site  of  Tacoma  was  selected  as  the 
terminal  point  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  who  holds  large  interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tacoma  Land  cl)mpany,  has  done  much  in  beautifying  the  place. 

Puget  Sound  has  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  with  an  irregular  shore  line  of  1,800 
miles.  The  shores  are  generally  densely  wooded  with  gigantic  fir  trees,  and  at  several 
points  are  huge  saw  mills.  There  are  numerous  islands,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
covered  with  timber  like  the  mainland.  There  is  deep  water  every’where,  and  at 
hundreds  of  places  large  ships  could  be  loaded  directly  from  the  shore  if  necessary. 
The  lumber  and  coal  trade  of  the  sound  is  very  great  and  constantly  increasing.  The 
shores  of  the  sound  are  in  many  places  abrupt,  and  high  mountains  seem  to  environ 
this  beautiful  body  of  water.  From  Commencement  Bay,  at  its  southern  e.xtremity, 
and  also  on  the  broader  part  of  the  sound.  Mount  Tacoma  assumes  a majestic  appear- 
ance; while  farther  north  Mount  Baker  replaces  it  with  its  handsome  cone  of  snow. 
The  latter  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Whatcom  county,  near  the  line  of  British 
Columbia,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sound,  and  has  an  elevation  of  10,719  feet.  At 
the  head  of  the  broad  peninsula  west  of  the  sound,  extending  towards  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  and  forming  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Washington  Territory,  is  the 
noble  Olympic  Range  of  mountains,  from  6,000  to  upwards  of  S,ooo  feet  in  height. 
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These  latter  elevations  form  a grand  feature  in  the  outlook  from  both  Seattle  and 
Victoria,  and  also  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sound. 

Leaving  Tacoma  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Com- 
pany’s Puget  Sound  Line,  the  party  will  proceed  to  Seattle,  where  the  night  will  be 
passed  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  The  city  of  Seattle,  on  the  east  coast  of  Eliot  Bay, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Tacoma,  is  an  active,  bustling  place  of  over  12,000  inhabitants, 
constantly  increasing  in  size  and  importance.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  regularity, 
regardless  of  the  unevenness  of  the  surface.  The  suburbs  of  the  city  extend  to  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Washington,  a body  of  fresh  water  some  thirty  miles  in  length 
and  only  two  miles  from  the  sound.  A ship  canal  to  communicate  with  Lake  Wash- 
ington, through  Salmon  Bay  and  Lake  Union,  is  a projected  improvement  destined  to 
open  up  vast  fields  of  timber,  coal,  and  iron.  A railway  line  is  being  extended  east- 
ward from  Seattle,  and  another  is  to  be  built  northward  across  the  British  Columbian 
line  to  a connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  There  are  many  handsome 
business  blocks  and  not  a few  costly  residences  in  this  young  and  flourishing  city. 

British  Columbia,  which  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  northern  territorial  lines  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Northwestern  Montana  to 
Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  comprises  about  350,000  square  miles.  Victoria,  the 
capit " of  the  province  and  a beautiful  city  of  9,000  or  10,000  inhabitants,.is  charmingly 
situated  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  city  presents  many 
interesting  features  to  the  stranger.  It  is  quickly  recognized  as  a British  colonial  town. 
The  business  blocks  are  stone  or  brick,  and  the  dwellings  chiefly  wood;  but  few  of 
the  buildings  are  lofty.  The  business  avenues  have  a substantial  appearance,  and  all 
the  streets  are  wide  and  well  kept.  Most  of  the  residences  have  in  front  of  them,  or 
surrounding  them,  pretty  gardens  in  which  flowers  abound  through  a large  part  of  the 



year.  The  government  buildings,  five  in  number  and  built  in  Swiss  style,  comprising 
the  Parliament  House,  government  printing-ofiice,  land  and  works  departments,  govern- 
ment offices,  messenger’s  residence,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  occupy  a prettily  adorned 
square  just  across  James’s  Bay.  There  is  a populous  “ Chinatown,”  and  mingled  with 
the  Mongolians  on  the  streets  are  many  Songhish  Indians.  There  is  a reservation  of 
this  tribe  near  the  city.  The  view  from  the  upper  streets  or  from  the  summits  of 
Beacon  or  Church  hills  is'  very  fine,  commanding,  as  it  does,  a large  expanse  of  water, 
the  Olympic  Range  across  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  massive  form  of  Mount 
Baker  in  the  east.  During  our  sojourn  in  'Victoria  we  shall  stay  at  the  popular  Driard 
House. 

On  our  way  to  and  from  Victoria,  we  shall  make  brief  stops  at  Port  Townsend,  a 
pretty  place  situated  on  the  opposite  or  American  side  of  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
from-  the  British  Columbian  city.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  and  clearance  for  Puget 
Sound,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the  United  States. 

On  leaving  Tacoma  we  enter  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  we  are  to 
traverse  for  its  entire  length,  from  Tacoma  to  St.  Paul.  The  first  stage  of  this  trip  will 
lead  us  over  the  newly  completed  Cascade  Division  of  the  road,  and  through  a region 
abounding  in  grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  A tunnel  9,850  feet  in  length  is  being 
driven  through  the  Cascade  Mountains,  but  until  the  completion  of  this  great  work  the 
trains  will  be  hauled  through  Stampede  Pass  on  an  “ overhead  ” line.  This  part  of 
the  journey  is  a novel  experience ; the  train  is  drawn  over  the  steeps  in  a series  of 
“ switchbacks  ” by  two  powerful  Decapod  engines,  weighing  ninety  tons  each.  These 
machines  are  the  largest  locomotive  engines  in  the  world.  In  places  the  grades  are 
297  feet  to  the  mile.  The  tracks  are  carried  over  depressions  on  enormous  trestles 
and  along  huge  embankments.  In  one  place  there  are  four  nearly  parallel  tracks  on 
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the  mountain-side  which  are  successively  traversed  by  the  train.  The  glimpses  down  into 
the  ravines  and  across  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  varied  and  grand.  The 
great  snow-covered  dome  of  Mount  Tacoma  is  seen  from  new  and  commanding  points 
of  view.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  3,400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  tunnel  is  2,809  At  the  east  face  of  the  tunnel  is  a magnificent  cascade.  We 

descend  on  the  east  side  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Yakima,  an  important  tributary 
of  the  Columbia,  and  follow  this  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  near  Pasco, 
260  miles  from  Tacoma.  At  this  point  we  reach  the  older  section  of  the  line. 

Crossing  the  Columbia  River  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River,  we 
continue  through  Whitman  and  Spokane  counties,  W.  T.  In  the  latter  are  several 
important  towns,  including  Sprague,  Cheney,  and  Spokane  Falls.  The  latter  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  that  had  an  existence  before  the  railroad  was  built. 
It  takes  its  name  from  some  very  picturesque  falls  on  Spokane  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Cceur  d’Alene.  The  falls  are  only  a short  distance  from  the  station. 

Nineteen  miles  east  of  Spokane  Falls  the  boundaiy  line  between  Washington  and 
Idaho  Territories  is  crossed.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  a very  narrow 
strip  of  the  northern  part  of  the  last-named  Territory,  the  distance  from  the  western 
border  to  the  eastern  being  about  seventy-eight  miles  only.  The  road  rounds  the 
upper  extremity  of  lovely  Lake  Pend  d’Oreille.  This  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water 
amid  the  mountains,  and  as  we  skirt  its  shores  for  over  twenty  miles  therfe  is  a 
constant  succession  of  beautiful  pictures.  The  whole  length  of  the  lake  is  nearly  sixty 
miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  three  to  fifteen  miles.  There  are  many  picturesque 
islands,  and  the  high  mountains  seen  across  the  charming  expanse  of  water  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  Swiss  lake  scenery.  At  Hope,  a small  hotel,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  railroad  company. 
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Leaving  the  lake,  we  ascend  by  the  side  of  Clark’s  Fork,  a turbulent  stream  which 
flows  through  a succession  of  wild  rock  gorges.  The  views  at  Cabinet  Gorge  and 
where  Thompson’s  River  enters  Clark’s  Fork  are  especially  fine. 

Near  Clark’s  Fork  station  we  pass  out  of  Idaho  and  into  the  great  Territory  of 
Montana,  which,  with  its  143,776  square  miles,  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  combined.  It  has  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  in  excess  of  the  whole  of  New  England.  The  Bitter  Root  Mountains  are 
crossed  at  the  entrance  to  Montana,  or,  rather,  where  Clark’s  Fork  makes  its  way 
through.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Heron  and  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Missoula,  the  Coriacan  Defile  is  reached,  and  the  track  crosses  Marent  Gulch  by 
means  of  a trestle  bridge  866  feet  long  and  226  feet  high.  A little  farther  on  are  other 
trestle  bridges,  one  of  which  is  112  feet  high.  Missoula,  the  county  seat  of  Missoula 
county,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western  gateway  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
north  side  of  Missoula  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Bitter  Root  and  the  Hell 
Gate.  The  road  follows  up  Hell  Gate  Canon,  and  passes  on  through  an  old  mining 
district  to  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Near  Gold  Creek,  a little 
distance  west  of  Garrison,  the  “last  spike”  was  driven  Sept.  8,  1883,  uniting  the  two 
ends  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  There  is  some  grand  mountain  scenery  in  this 
vicinity,  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  Mount  Powell  being  prominent  south  of  the  railroad. 
Crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Mullan  Tunnel,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5,548  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  descend  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  great  continental  divide,  and 
approach  Helena.  This  city,  with  a population  of  over  7,000.  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  both  sides  of  the  famous  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
from  which  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  nuggets  and  gold  dust  has  been  taken. 

Continuing  eastward  from  Helena,  the  road  passes  through  a mining  region,  and 
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forty-two  miles  from  that  city  crosses  the  Missouri  River.  It  follows  up  that  stream, 
amid  much  wild  scenery,  to  Gallatin  City,  where  the  three  rivers  forming  the  Missouri, 
viz.  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  unite.  We  keep  on  through  the  Gallatin 
Valley,  and  120  miles  from  Helena  reach  Bozeman,  another  flourishing  and  bustling 
town.  Fort  Ellis,  an  important  military  post,  is  situated  four  miles  east  of  Bozeman. 
Ascending  through  Rock  Canon,  we  cross  the  Belt  Range  of  mountains  at  an  elevation 
of  5,572  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Near  the  summit  the  hills  are  pierced  by  a tunnel 
3,500  feet  in  length.  Livingston,  the  diverging  point  for  Yellowstone  Park  travelers, 
will  be  reached  early  Thursday  afternoon.  In  connection  with  two  of  the  returning 
excursions,  Nos.  18  and  19,  a side  trip  of  a week  may  be  taken  through  the  park. 

Continuing  eastward  from  Livingston,  we  follow  for  about  350  miles  the  course  of 
the  Yellowstone  River.  Between  the  years  1873  and  1877  this  now  peaceful  valley 
was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events,  in  which  the  lamented  General  Custer,  General 
Crook,  General  Miles,  and  other  brave  officers  were  concerned.  The  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes,  under  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse,  were  the  combatants,  and  the  Indians 
fought  desperately  to  prevent  the  whites  from  obtaining  a foothold  in  this  part  of  the 
Territory.  General  Custer  and  his  command  were  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rosebud 
River,  June  25,  1876.  Later  in  the  same  year  and  during  the  year  1877,  General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  then  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  who  had  been  stationed  at  a cantonment 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tongue  River,  now  Fort  Keogh,  effectually  cleared  the  valley  of 
the  hostiles.  Billings  is  a flourishing  town  of  1,500  inhabitants,  1,019  miles  from 
Tacoma  and  917  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Billings  is  Pom- 
pey’s  Pillar,  a mass  of  sandstone  about  400  feet  high,  on  the  side  of  which  Captain 
William  Clark,  the  explorer,  carved  his  name  July  25,  1806.  At  Big  Horn  the  railroad 
passes  through  a tunnel  1,100  feet  long,  and  immediately  after  crosses  the  Big  Horn 
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River  on  a bridge  600  feet  in  length.  Custer,  Forsyth,  and  Miles  City  are  places 
named  in  honor  of  military  heroes.  Friday  morning  vre  shall  reach  Glendive,  a grow- 
ing town  near  the  eastern  line  of  Montana,  and  the  last  place  of  importance  within 
that  Territory.  Thirty-six  miles  east  of  Glendive  and  one  mile  west  of  Sentinel  Butte, 
we  pass  out  of  the  great  Territory  of  Montana,  through  which  we  have  journeyed  780 
miles.  The  succeeding  367  miles  lie  within  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  which  possesses 
tbe  imperial  domain  of  1 50,932  square  miles  — a larger  area  than  any  of  the  other  Terri- 
tories or  States  of  the  country  except  Texas,  California,  and  Alaska,  and  about  twice  as 
large  as  all  the  New  England  States  combined,  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  New 
York,  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Ohio,  and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  together.  The  population  in  1880  was  135,180,  and  it  is  estimated  now 
to  be  more  than  th.  ee  times  as  much. 

On  entering  Dakota  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  famous  “Bad  Lands.”  The 
mighty  forces  of  water  and  fire  have  here  wrought  strange  confusion.  Buttes  from  fifty 
to  150  feet  high  are  seen,  with  rounded  summits  and  steep  sides  and  variegated  bands 
of  color.  The  black  and  brown  stripes  are  due  to  veins  of  impure  lignites,  from  the 
burning  of  which  are  derived  the  shades  of  red  ; while  the  raw  clay  varies  from  a glar- 
ing white  to  a dark  gray.  The  mounds  are  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  are  composed 
of  different  varieties  of  argillaceous  limestone,  friable  sandstone,  and  lignite,  lying  in 
successive  strata.  The  coloring  is  very  rich.  Some  of  the  buttes  have  bases  of  yellow, 
intermediate  circles  of  pure  white,  and  tops  of  deepest  red.  Others  are  blue,  brown, 
and  gray.  Between  these  curiously  shaped  elevations  are  ravines  and  gulches  through 
which  streams  meander ; and  there  are  occasional  park-like  tracts  that  afford  nutritious 
grazing  for  cattle.  The  term  “ Bad  Lands,”  as  applied  to  this  region  and  generally 
understood,  is  certainly  a misnomer.  The  old  French  voyageurs  described  the  region 
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as  “ mauvaises  terres  pour  traverser^  meaning  that  it  was  a difficult  country  to  travel 
tlirough,  and  the  term  has  been  carelessly  translated  and  shortened  into  “ Bad  Lands.” 
At  Medora,  on  the  banks  of  Little  Missouri  River,  the  Marquis  de  Mores  has  estab- 
lished a ranch  and  extensive  abattoirs. 

The  region  lying  east  of  the  remarkable  section  just  referred  to  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
cattle  grazing.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  that  of  a rough,  rolling  prairie,  with 
here  and  there  a bold  elevation  in  butte  form.  At  Mandan,  an  important  railroad 
town  and  the  capital  of  Morton  county,  the  time  changes  from  Mountain  or  105th 
meridian  to  Central  or  90th  meridian  standard.  Between  Mandan  and  Bismarck,  the 
railroad  crosses  the  Missouri  River  on  a magnificent  three-pier  iron  bridge,  which  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  thriving  city  of  Bismarck,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri, 
is  the  capital  of  Dakota.  Jamestown  is  another  flourishing  place,  and  east  of  there 
we  pass  through  the  great  Red  River  wheat  belt.  The  famous  Dalrymple  farms  com- 
prise some  75,000  acres  of  land.  Fargo,  the  financial  metropolis  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  is  a stirring  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  276  miles  from  St.  Paul. 
Its  wide  avenues,  lined  with  business  edifices,  present  an  attractive  appearance. 
Across  the  Red  River,  on  the  Minnesota  bank,  is  the  handsome  city  of  Morehead. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  which  we  enter  at  Morehead,  embraces  83,530  square  miles, 
and  in  1880  contained  a population  of  780,773.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is 
upwards  of  1,000,000.  Its  elevation  is  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  above  the  ocean,  and 
there  are  within  its  borders  upwards  of  7,000  small  lakes.  The  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road traverses  this  great  empire  of  the  West  from  the  Red  River  to  St.  Paul,  and  in  an 
important  easterly  extension  fromBrainerd  to  Duluth,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
There  are  also  several  important  branches.  Among  the  principal  towns  passed 
through  during  this  part  of  our  journey  are  Glyndon,  Lake  Park,  Detroit  (which  is 
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beautifully  situated  near  Detroit  Lake),  Perham,  Wadena,  Verndale,  Brainerd,  Little 
Falls,  Sauk  Rapids,  and  Anoka. 

The  several,  parties  will  reach  St.  Paul  Saturday  noon,  and  Sunday  will  be  passed  at 
the  elegant  Hotel  Ryan.  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  America, 
and  the  stranger  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  beauty  and  substantial  character  of  its 
business  and  public  edifices.  Its  private  residences  are  also  in  many  cases  very 
elegant  and  tasteful.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  centre  of  much  commercial 
activity.  Fort  Snelling  is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River. 

Minneapolis,  eleven  miles  from  St.  Paul  (passed  through  on  our  way  to  the  latter 
city  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad)  will  next  claim  our  attention.  We  shall  take 
the  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railway  (the  Albert  Lea  Route)  to  and  from  Minne- 
apolis. Upon  reaching  that  city  Monday  forenoon,  the  parties  will  proceed  to  the 
palatial  West  Hotel.  Minneapolis  will  surprise  the  visitor  even  more  than  its  near 
neighbor,  St.  Paul.  It  is  a marvel  in  the  way  of  beauty  and  rapid  growth,  having 
actually  outstripped  the  adjacent  municipality  in  population.  Its  broad  and  handsome 
avenues  are  lined  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  its  suburbs  are  charming.  Within 
the  city  are  the  largest  flouring  mills  in  the  world,  huge  lumber  mills,  and  other  manu- 
factories which  contribute  to  its  wealth.  One  of  the  grandest  of  its  edifices  is  the  great 
West  Hotel,  which  cost,  with  its  elegant  furnishing,  about  ^2, 000,000.  The  picturesque 
and  romantic  Falls  of  Minnehaha  are  a few  miles  distant  from  the  city,  upon  a creek  of 
the  same  name. 

Leaving  Minneapolis  Tuesday  evening,  we  continue  our  journey  eastward.  The  Al- 
bert Lea  Route,  over  which  we  travel,  is  a part  of  the  popular  Rock  Island  system, 
being  made  up  of  the  following  named  roads  : The  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railway 
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from  St.  Paul  to  Albert  Lea,  Minn. ; the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & Northern  Railway 
from  Albert  Lea  to  West  Liberty,  la.;  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Rail- 
way thence  to  Chicago.  This  line  traverses  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  Southern 
Minnesota  and  Northeastern  Iowa,  and  then  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois.  From  St.  Paul  the  train  proceeds  through  Minneapolis,  and  south- 
ward across  some  half-dozen  counties  of  Minnesota,  passing  through  several  flourishing 
places,  including  Waseca  and  Albert  Lea.  Reaching  the  borders  of  Iowa,  portions  of 
eleven  counties  in  that  rich  and  productive  State  are  passed  through.  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Davenport  are  the  chief  Iowa  cities  lying  upon  this  line.  Between  Davenport  and 
Rock  Island  the  lordly  Mississippi  rolls,  and  its  floods  are  crossed  by  a magnificent 
bridge.  From  Davenport  eastward  we  are  upon  the  same  lines  of  travel  included  in 
the  other  routes  returning,  and  by  two  of  the  routes  outward. 

Persons  who  return  upon  other  dates  than  is  contemplated  by  the  regular  itinerary, 
or  those  who  wish  to  stop  over  at  Chicago,  may  proceed  directly  through  to  that  city 
and  take  the  train  eastward  from  the  new  Dearborn  station  of  the  Chicago  & Grand 
Trunk  Railway  (between  Polk  and  Taylor  streets  and  Third  and  Fourth  avenues) ; but 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  several  parties  to  change  from  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  to  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  roads,  near  Blue  Island,  seventeen  miles  from  the  city,  on  the 
former  line.  The  homeward  route  from  that  point  will  be  the  same  as  the  one  taken 
on  the  outward  journey;  viz.  over  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western 
Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  West  Shore,  and  Fitchburg  roads. 

The  train  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  Thursday  morning,  and  remain  there  until 
afternoon,  so  that  an  opportunity  will  be  had  to  visit  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  cataract.  The  parties  will  reach  Boston  Friday  morning. 
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Itinerary.— Returning  by  Route  E (Northern  Pacific  Line). 


Thursday,  April  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10.  I Transfer  by  the  United  Carriage  Com- 

Thursday,  May  24.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15.  [ pany  from  the  Palace  Hotel  to  the 

Thursday,  June  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18.  j Oakland  ferry,  and  leave  San  Fran- 

Thursday,  June  21.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19.  I cisco  at  6.00  P.  M.  Southern  Pacific 

Company’s  Oregon  Line  (the  “Mount  Shasta  Route’’);  from  Oakland  Pier  at  6.55  p.  M.  in  Pullman 
palace  cars.  Supper  and  meals  on  the  cars  en  route. 


Friday,  April  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 
Friday,  May  25.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Friday,  June  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Friday,  June  22.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 


On  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s 
Oregon  Line  en  rotUe  through  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
through  the  Mount  Shasta  region. 


r the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  down  through  the  valleys  of  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua  Rivers. 


on  No.  15. 
No.  18. 


n No.  15. 
No.  18. 


Saturday,  April  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  i 
Saturday,  May  26.  Returning  Excursi 
Saturday,  June  16.  Returning  Excurs 
Saturday,  June  23.  Returning  Excursi 
fer  to  The  Esmond,  Thomas  Guinean,  proprietor. 

Sunday,  April  8.  Returning  Excursi 
Sunday,  May  27.  Returning  Excurs 
Sunday,  June  17.  Returning  Excur 
Sunday,  June  24.  Returning  Excurs 
Monday,  April  9.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 

Monday,  May  28.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 

Monday,  June  18.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 

Monday,  June  25.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 

Company’s  River  Line  for  a trip  up  the  Middle  Columbia;  dinner 
Cascades  i.oo  p.  M. ; transfer  by  narrow-gat 


On  the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s 
Oregon  Line  en  route  through  the 
valley  of  the  Willamette;  arrive  at 
Portland  10.40  A.  M. ; omnibus  trans- 


Omnibus  transfer  from  The  Esmond  to 
the  Ash  Street  Wharf,  and  at  7.00  A.  M. 
leave  Portland  on  one  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Oregon  Rmlway  & Na^gation 
board  the  boat ; arrive  at  Lower 


prietors ; 


luge  railway  to  the  Upper  Cascades  (six  miles),  and  leave  there 
at  the  Dalles  6.00  p.  m.  ; supper  at  the  Umatilla  House,  Messrs.  Handley  & Sinnott,  pro- 
the  evening  go  on  board  Pullman  palace  sleeping-cars,  which  will  be  in  waiting  on  a side  track. 


Note. — Sleeping-cars  will  not  be  provided  at  Dalles  City  except  on  the  dates  mentioned.  Passengers 
returning  independently  can  remain  over  night  at  the  Umatilla  House,  and,  if  desired,  reverse  the  trip, 
going  from  Portland  to  Dalles  City  by  rail  and  returning  by  steamer. 

Tuesday,  April  lo.  Returning  Excursion  No.  lo.  1 Leave  the  Dalles  at  4.30  a.  m.  via  the 

Tuesday,  May  29.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15.  [ Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Com- 

Tuesday,  June  19.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18.  f pany’s  Line,  and  return  to  Portland, 

Tuesday,  June  26.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19.  J making  the  most  interesting  part  of 

the  journey  by  daylight;  breakfast  at  the  station  dining-rooms,  Bonneville,  Or. ; arrive  at  East  Portland 
10.00  A.  M. ; ferry  transfer  across  the  river  to  Portland,  and  at  n.oo  a',  m.  leave  via  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  Pacific  Division  (station  corner  of  Front  and  G streets) ; dinner  on  board  ferry-boat  “ Tacoma,” 
while  crossing  the  Columbia  River  between  Hunter’s  and  Kalama ; arrive  at  Pacific  avenue  station, 
Tacoma,  W.  T.,  6.15  p.  m.  ; omnibus  transfer  from  the  station  to  The  Tacoma,  W.  D.  Tyler,  manager. 
Wednesday,  April  11,  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 

Wednesday,  May  30.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 

Wednesday,  Junetao.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 

Wednesday,  June  27.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 

Thursday,  April  12.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 

Thursday,  May  31.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 

Thursday,  June  ai.  Returning  Excursion  No,  18. 

Thursday,  June  28.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 

Friday,  April  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 

Friday,  June  i.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 

Friday,  June  22.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 

Friday,  June  29.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
pany’s  Puget  Sound  steamers;  arrive  at  Seattle  12.30  p.  m.  ; stop  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Saturday,  April  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10.  "I  Leave  Seattle  at  7.00  A.  in.  on  one  of 

Saturday,  June  2.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15.  [ the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation 

Saturday,  June  23.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18.  [ Company’s  Puget  Sound  steamers; 

Saturday,  June  30.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19.  J dinner  on  board  the  boat;  arrive  at 


I At  Tacoma. 


At  Tacoma. 


1 Omnibus  transfer  from  The  Tacoma 
[ to  the  steamer  wharf,  and  at  10.00 

) Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Com- 


Victoria,  B.  C.,  3.30  p.  M.  ; carriage  transfer  to  the  Driard  House,  Messrs.  Redon  & Hartnegel,  proprie- 
tors ; carriage  ride  during  the  afternoon,  visiting  di£ferent  parts  of  the  city,  including  Beacon  Hill,  Govern- 
ment House,  the  Government  buildings,  etc.,  and  also  to  Esquimalt  (the  British  naval  station)  and  the  Gorge. 
Sunday,  April  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10.  ) 

Sunday,  June  3.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15.  | victoria 

Sunday,  June  24.  Returning  Excursion  No.  i®  ' 

Sunday,  July  i.  Returning  Excursion  No. 

Monday,  April  16.  Returning  Excursion  No 
Monday,  June  4.  Returning  Excursion  No. 

Monday,  June  25.  Returning  Excursioi 
Monday,  July  2.  Returning  Excursion  No. 

Tuesday,  April  17.  Returning  Excursion  N 
Tuesday,  June  5.  Returning  Excursion  No 
Tuesday,  June  26.  Returning  Excursion  N 
Tuesday,  July  3.  Returning  Excursion  No. 
cars;  during  the  journey  over  this  line  all  mea 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  the  t 
“ Switchback”  in  daylight. 

Wednesday,  April  18.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 

Wednesday,  June  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 

Wednesday,  June  27.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 

Wednesday,  July  4.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 

Thursday,  April  19.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 

Thursday,  June  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 

Thursday,  June  28.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 

Thursday,  July  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19.  J 

Note. — In  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  18  and  19  there  will  be  side  trips  of  a week  through  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  parties  will  arrive  at  Livingston,  Mon.,  at  2.29  p.  m.  Thursday,  June 
28,  and  Thursday,  July  5,  and  diverge  from  the  main  route  at  that  point.  See  special  itinerary. 
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I Leave  Victoria  6.00  A.  M.  by  steamer ; 
I breakfast  and  dinner  on  the  boat ; ar- 
I rive  at  Tacoma  5.45  p.  m.  ; omnibus 
J transfer  from  the  wharf  to  The  Tacoma. 
] Omnibus  transfer  from  The  Tacoma 
I to  the  station  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
I Railroad,  and  at  1.45  p.  m.  leave  Ta- 
) coma  on  said  line  in  Pullman  palace 
%ill  be  served  in  the  elegant  dining-cars  run  by  the 
I pass  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  by  the  famous 


On  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  rn  rmi/r 
■ through  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana Territories. 


Friday,  April  20.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 
Friday,  June  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Friday,  June  29.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Friday,  July  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
Saturday,  April  21.  Returning  Excursion  No.  lo. 
Saturday,  June  9.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Saturday,  June  30.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Saturday,  July  7.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
to  the  Hotel  Ryan,  Dennis  Ryan,  proprietor. 

Sunday,  April  22.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 
Sunday,  June  10.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Sunday,  July  i.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Sunday,  July  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 


I On  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  route 
I through  Dakota  Territory. 

1 On  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  eti  route 
I through  Minnesota ; arrive  at  St.  Paul 
I 12.30  P.  M. ; transfer  by  Cook  & Son’s 
J Omnibus  Line  from  the  Union  station 


In  St.  Paul. 


Monday,  April  23.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10 
Monday,  June  ii.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15 
Monday,  July  2.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 

Monday,  July  9 Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
said  line ; arrive  at  Minneapolis  9.45  a.  m.  ; transfer  by  Matteson’s  Omnibus  Line  from  the  station  to  the 
West  Hotel,  John  T.  West,  proprietor,  and  Charles  W.  Shepherd,  manager. 


\ Omnibus  transfer  from  the  Hotel 
I Ryan  to  the  station  of  the  Minneapolis 
I & St.  Louis  Railway  (Alert  Lea 
Route),  and  at  9.15  leave  St.  Paul  by 


Tuesday,  April  24.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 
Tuesday,  June  12.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Tuesday,  July  3.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Tuesday,  July  ro.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
leave  Minneapolis  by  said  line. 


) In  Minneapolis.  Omnibus  transfer 
[ from  the  West  Hotel  to  the  station  of 
I the  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railway 
J (Albert  Lea  Route),  and  at  7.15  p.  m. 


Wednesday,  April  25.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 
Wednesday,  June  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Wednesday,  July  4.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Wednesday,  July  ii.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
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IOn  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railway  (Albert  Lea  Route)  passing 
through  Iowa  and  Illinois;  arrive  at 
Blue  Island  Junction  about  1.30  p.  m.  ; 


transfer  to  cars  on  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  thence  eastward;  meals  on  dining-cars. 
Persons  desiring  to  go  through  to  Chicago  can  do  so,  the  train  arriving  in  that  city  at  2.20  p.  M. 

Note.  — Members  of  th;  party  who  return  independently  from  Chicago  eastward  will  be  required  to 
exchange  their  eastbound  sleeping-car  coupons  at  the  station  ticket-offices  of  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  either  at  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  Crossing,  Blue  Island,  or  the  new  Dearborn  station 
(Polk  street  and  Fourth  avenue),  Chicago,  or  at  the  city  ticket-office  of  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  103  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  E.  H.  Hughes,  agent,  to  whom  all  applications  in  advance  for 
sleeping-berths  should  be  addressed.  The  regular  train  leaves  Chicago  for  Boston  at  8.15  p.  M.  Persons 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  “stopover”  privilege  at  Niagara  Falls  can  take  the  train  leaving 
Chicago  at  3.25  p.  m.,  and,  arriving  at  Niagara  Falls  the  next  morning,  await  there  the  arrival  of  the 
.Atlantic  express  in  the  afternoon.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  persons  returning  independently 
must  exchange  their  sleeping-car  coupons  at  other  points  than  Chicago  or  Blue  Island ; viz.  Tacoma, 
and  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis. 


Thursday,  April  26.  Returning  E.xcursion  No.  to. 
Thursday,  June  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Thursday,  July  5.  Returning  Excursion  No.  18. 
Thursday,  July  12.  Returning  Excursion  No.  19. 
\'ork  Central  Railroad  station),  at  3.52  p.  M. 


(Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  8.53  a.  m. 
(Eastern  standard  time);  remain  here 
until  afternoon ; leave  Niagara  Falls, 
■via  West  Shore  Railroad  (from  New 


Friday,  April  27.  Returning  Excursion  No.  10. 
Friday,  June  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  15. 
Friday,  July  6.  Returning  Excursion  No.  iS. 
Friday,  July  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  ig. 


I From  Rotterdam  Junction  eastward 
via  Fitchburg  Railroad;  arrive  in 
Boston  (Fitchburg  Railroad  station, 
Causeway  street)  9.35  A.  M. 


Side  Trips  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

In  connection  with  two  of  our  returning  excursions  by  Route  E — Nos.  18  and  19, 
leaving  San  Francisco  Thursday,  June  14,  and  Thursday,  June  21 — there  will  be  side 
trips  of  a week  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  under  special  escort.  The 
tieket.s  for  these  trips  may  be  used  by  passengers  returning  independently,  if  desired. 
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Leaving  the  main  route  at  Livingston,  Mon.,  Thursday,  June  28,  and  Thursday 
July  5,  the  park  parties  will  proceed  over  the  branch  line  to  Cinnabar,  fifty-one  miles 
distant,  and  thence  by  stage  seven  miles  farther  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  This 
route  takes  the  traveler  through  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley.  The  scenery  is  very 
bold  and  picturesque,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Emigrant  Peak  (11,034  feet  high), 
at  Cinnabar,  and  upon  the  stage  road  just  within  the  park,  between  Gardiner  City  and 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

The  reservation  known  as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  set  apart  for  public 
uses  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1872.  It  comprises  a tract  about  sixty-five  miles 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  fifty-five  miles  in  width,  from  east  to  west, 
lying  chiefly  in  Northwestern  Wyoming,  and  overlapping,  to  a small  extent,  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  Montana,  on  the  north,  and  Idaho,  on  the  west.  This  gives 
an  area  of  3,312  square  miles.  The  lowest  elevation  of  any  of  the  narrow  valleys  is 
6,000  feet,  and  some  of  them  are  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  higher.  The  mountain 
ranges  which  hem  in  these  valleys  are  from  10,000  to  upwards  of  1 1,000  feet  in  height. 

The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  the  first  objects  of  interest  to  be  visited  within  the 
park.  Here  a large  hotel  has  been  built,  and  from  this  point  visitors  set  out  on  their 
explorations  through  this  vast  wonderland.  Smaller  hotels  are  found  at  the  principal 
points  of  interest,  and  all  are  admirably  conducted  by  a company  holding  exclusive 
privileges  from  the  government.  -The  transportation  facilities  are  also  excellent,  and 
much  has  been  done  by  the  government  within  the  past  few  years  in  improving  the 
roads.  The  journeys  about  the  park  may  now  be  made  easily  and  safely,  while  good 
hotels,  in  place  of  “ camps,”  afford  delightful  resting-places. 

The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  have  built  up  a succession  of  terraces  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  Gardiner  River,  into  which  their  waters  flow,  mostly  through  subterranean 
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channels.  There  are  no  active  geysers  found  here,  but  two  large  cones  of  extinct  gey- 
sers stand  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hotel.  The  beautiful  terraces  now  in  process 
of  formation  just  below  the  active  springs,  are  the  most  interesting  objects  to  be  seen. 
The  springs  are  mainly  on  two  masses  of  deposit  covering  about  170  acres.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Peale  (in  Part  II.  of  Hayden’s  T'welth  Annual  Report)  enumerates  fifty-two  different 
springs  in  this  district,  which  have  a temperature  varying  from  63  to  165  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  road  leading  into  the  park  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  ascends  for  some  miles 
up  the  Gardiner  River  Cafion,  and  through  the  wildly  beautiful  "Golden  Gate  ” to 
Swan  Lake  and  beyond.  The  mountain  views  from  the  uplands  are  exceedingly  fine. 
Near  Beaver  Lake  are  the  famous  Obsidian  Cliffs,  a ridge  of  volcanic  glass  from  150  to 
250  feet  high  and  1,000  feet  in  length. 

The  Norris  or  Gibbon  Geyser  Basin  is  the  first  one  encountered,  and  is  the  highest 
within  the  park,  its  elevation  being  7,257  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  There  are  numer- 
ous springs  of  water  and  mud  and  a few  veritable  geysers,  the  chief  of  these  being 
the  “ Monarch,”  which  erupts  once  or  twice  daily,  a volume  of  water  being  thrown  to 
the  height  of  about  fifty  feet.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  seen  here  is  a mud 
geyser,  which  is  in  action  every  ten  minutes.  Dr.  Peale  enumerates  ninety-seven 
springs  of  various  kinds  within  this  basin.  The  peculiarities  here  noticed  are  the 
absence  of  any  very  great  accumulation  of  deposits^,  the  newness  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant geysers,  and  the  abundance  of  iron  and  sulphur. 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  we  shall  proceed  over  a new  road  direct  to  the  Yellow- 
stone Falls  and  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  distance  being  about  eleven 
miles.  The  Virginia  Cascades,  upon  the  upper  Gibbon  and  beside  the  stage  road, 
form  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  park.  The  hotel  where  we  shall  stop  over  Sun- 
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day  is  situated  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  Upper  Fall  of  tfie  Yellowstone.  At 
the  head  of  the  fall  the  river  has  a width  of  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  waters  plunge 
over  a shelf,  between  walls  that  are  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  upon  a partially 
submerged  reef  112  feet  below.  Dense  clouds  of  spray  and  mist  veil  fully  one  third  of 
the  cataract  from  view. 

Half  a mile  below  this  fall  is  the  Lower  or  Great  Fall,  which  is  grander  and  more 
impressive  than  the  other,  though  not  more  picturesque.  Here  the  waters  pour  into 
the  fearful  abyss  of  the  Grand  Canon,  the  sheer  descent  being  300  feet.  The  wooded 
slopes  of  the  gorge  tower  far  above  the  flood,  and  one  has  to  descend  a steep  incline 
to  reach  a platform  which  serves  as  a good  point  from  which  to  scan  the  cataract.  The 
best  views,  however,  are  had  farther  down  the  trail,  where  many  jutting  points  afford 
an  outlook  into  the  wonderful  canon.  Clouds  of  mist  ascend  from  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  a rank  growth  of  mosses  and  algce. 

Midway  between  the  two  falls  the  trail  crosses  Cascade  Creek,  which  flows  down  to 
the  Yellowstone  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Washburn.  There  are  here  three  beautiful 
little  falls  known  as  the  Crystal  Cascades,  129  feet  in  height.  The  Yellowstone  Canon 
may  well  be  considered  the  greatest  of  the  park  marvels.  The  height  of  the  plateau  at  the 
falls  is  about  7,800  feet.  The  great  rift  occupied  by  the  Yellowstone  River  begins  near 
the  upper  fall  and  deepens  to  1,200  feet.  The  descent  of  the  river  in  twenty-four  miles 
is  1,304  feet,  but  the  plateau  breaks  away  north  of  the  mountains.  The  walls  of  the 
canon  are  tinted  with  saffrons,  reds,  and  other  colors,  while  pure,  dazzling  whites  are  ' 
thrown  in  here  and  there.  Illumined  by  the  sun-light,  the  richly  colored  walls  present 
strange  and  fascinating  pictures.  Far  in  the  depths  the  river  is  seen,  a ribbon  of  i 
emerald  or  a flashing  line  of  silvery  sheen.  There  are  numerous  promontories  along  ; 
the' abyss,  and  from  their  extreme  points  the  beholder  looks  down  sheer  precipices  of 
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hundreds  of  feet,  ai|d  gains  new  and  marvelous  pictures.  Far  beneath  him  are  other 
painted  pinnacles  and  crags,  where  eagles  have  built  their  nests.  A fairly  good  trail 
extends  along  the  brink  of  the  canon  for  many  miles. 

Leaving  the  Grand  Canon  Hotel  Monday  morning,  we  shall  retrace  our  way  to 
Norris  Geyser  Basin,  and  then  turn  northward  towards  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 
Continuing  our  journey  beyond  the  Norris  or  Gibbon  Geyser  Basin,  we  traverse  Elk 
Park,  an  elevated  meadow  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  later  the  Gibbon 
Canon.  About  a mile  distant  from  the  entrance  to  the  canon  are  the  Gibbon  “ Paint 
Pots  ” and  the  Monument  Geyser  Basin,  the  latter  being  upon  the  slope  of  Mount 
Schurz  and  about  a mile  from  the  road.  Some  four  miles  south  of  the  trail  leading  to 
the  Monument  Geyser  Basin  and  five  miles  from  the  Forks  of  the  Firehole  are  the 
Falls  of  the  Gibbon.  They  are  in  a deep  caiion  west  of  the  road.  From  the  road 
over  the  hills  north  of  the  Lower  Basin,  if  the  atmosphere  be  clear,  a fine  view  is  had 
of  The  Tetons,  three  lofty  mountains  far  south  in  Idaho. 

The  Lower  Geyser  Basin  has  an  elevation  of  7,236  feet.  In  this  section  Dr.  Hay- 
den’s party  found  693  springs,  including  the  Egreria  Springs  of  the  Midway  Basin, 
among  which  the  “ Excelsior  ” Geyser  and  “Prismatic”  Spring  are  counted.  The 
“ Great  Fountain,”  which  ejects  a stream  of  water  several  times  daily  to  the  height  of 
from  fifty  to  too  feet,  and  a collection  of  “ Paint  Pots  ” are  the  chief  objects  of  inter- 
est. A few  miles  above  the  “Great  Fountain ’’are  the  great  “ Excelsior  ” Geyser,  or 
“Hell’s  Half  Acre,”  and  the  “ Prismatic  ” and  “ Turquoise  ” Springs.  The  crater  of 
the  “Excelsior”  is  an  immense  pit  filled  with  steam  and  seething  waters.  This  was 
formerly  a terrible  geyser,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  eruption  since  1881. 
Two  cascades  of  hot  water  pour  into  the  Firehole  River  at  this  point  over  brilliantly 
colored  rocks. 
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About  five  miles  above  the  “Excelsior”  Geyser  we  come  to  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin.  Here,  in  a nearly  level  tract  inclosed  by  low  hills,  with  the  Firehole  River  flow- 
ing through  it  and  mainly  upon  the  east  side,  are  found  the  chief  geysers  of  this  marvel- 
ous region.  The  basin  has  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles  and  a general  elevation 
of  7,372  feet.  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  (in  Hayden’s  Report)  enumerates  440  springs  and 
geysers  within  this  Territory,  including  twenty-six  distinct  geysers.  Included  in  this 
group  are  “ Old  Faithful,”  the  “ Castle,”  “ Bee  Hive,”  “ Giant,”  “ Giantess,” 
“ Grotto,”  “ Grand,”  “ Oblong,”  “ Splendid,”  “ Comet,”  “ Fan,”  “ Riverside,”  “ Young 
Faithful,”  “Turban,”  “Saw  Mill,”  “Lion,”  and  “Lioness.”  These  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  basin,  chiefly  along  the  river  bank,  “ Old  Faithful  ” being  at  the 
southern  extremity  and  the  “ Fari  ” and  “Riverside”  at  the  northern  end,  near  where 
the  wagon  road  enters  the  basin.  The  “ Grotto,”  “ Giant,”  “ Oblong,”  and  “Castle  ” 
are  near  the  road.  The  “ Bee  Hive,”  with  its  handsome  cone,  from  which  the  geyser 
takes  its  name,  together  with  the  “ Giantess  ” and  “ Lion  ” group,  is  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  from  the  hotel. 

Many  beautiful  springs  are  in  proximity  to  the  geysers,  forming  objects  of  interest 
second  only  to  the  mammoth  fountains  of  hot  water.  The  springs  have  generally 
great  depth  and  clearness,  and  the  beholder  can  examine  minutely  the  delicate 
formations  far  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  no  time  when  the  subterranean  forces 
are  inactive,  and  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  at  all  times  presents  a strange  and  weird 
scene.  The  eruption  of  any  of  the  great  geysers  is  heralded  by  the  escape  of  steam 
from  an  adjacent  steam-vent;  and  directly  after  a fountain  of  hot  water  is  thrown  into 
the  air  with  fearful  belchings,  to  fall  again  in  a giant  cataract.  Almost  constantly 
there  is  a display  of  some  kind  going  on.  There  are  daily  eruptions  of  some  of  the 
geysers,  while  others  have  longer  intervals  of  quiescence. 
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The  parties  will  return  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  Hotel  to  remain  Tuesday  night, 
and  on  Wednesday  will  make  the  journey  from  that  point  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
via  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin. 

Leaving  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Thursday  mornings,  July  5 and  12,  the  parties  will 
go  by  stage  to  Cinnabar  and  thence  by  rail  to  Livingston,  where  a junction  is  made 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  route  homeward  from  this 
point  is  precisely  the  same  as  already  described  in  connection  with  Route  E. 

Itinerary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Trips. 


Connecting  with  Returning  Excursions  Nos.  18  and  19  by  Route  E 
(Northern  Pacific  Line). 

Thursday,  June  28.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  1.  ( Leave  Livingston,  Mon.,  wVi  N.atioiial 

Thursday,  July  5.  Y'ellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2.  1 Park  Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

Railroad,  at  2.35  p.  M. ; arrive  at  Cinnabar  5.20  p.  M. ; thence  by  George  W.  Wakefield’s  stages  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  arriving  there  about  7.30  p.  m.  ; remain  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel. 

Note. — The  hotels  in  the  Y'ellowstone  National  Park  (owned  by  the  Y'ellowstone  Park  .Association) 
are  under  the  management  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters. 


Friday,  June  29.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  i. 
Friday,  July  6.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2. 


At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 


Saturday,  June  30.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  i.  1 Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  8.00 

Saturday,  July  7.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2.  > a.  m.  in  spring-wagons  (Wakefield's 

Stage  Line),  for  a tour  through  the  park;  arrive  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin  12.00  M. ; dinner  at  Norris  Geyser 
Basin  Hotel ; leave  at  1.00  p.  M.,  and  proceed  by  new  road  to  the  Yellowstone  Falls  and  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Yellowstone,  arriving  there  by  3.30  p.  M. : remain  at  Grand  Canon  Hotel. 

Note. — All  trunks  and  heavy  luggage  will  be  left  at  the  hotel.  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  during  the 
tour  of  the  park,  hand  baggage  only  being  taken  in  the  wagons. 
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Louis  Railway  (Albert  Lea  Route),  and  at  9. 15  leave  St.  Paul  by  said  line;  arrive  at  Minneapolis  9.45 
A.  M. ; omnibus  transfer  to  the  West  Hotel. 


Tuesday,  July  10.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  i. 
Tuesday,  July  17.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2. 
the  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railway  (Albert  Lea  Route), 
Wednesday,  July  n.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  i. 
Wednesday,  July  18.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2. 
through  Iowa  and  Illinois;  arrive  at  Blue  Island  Junction 
Trunk  Railway  ; meals  on  dining-cars. 

Thursday,  July  la.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  1. 
Thursday,  July  19.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2. 


I In  Minneapolis.  Omnibus  transfer 
) from  the  West  Hotel  to  the  station  of 
and  at  7.15  p.  M.  leave  Minneapolis  by  said  line. 
1 On  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
) Railway  (Albert  Lea  Route)  passing 
about  1.30  p.  M. ; transfer  to  Chicago  & Grand 


1 Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  8.53  A.  m.  ; 
I leave,  via  West  Shore  Railroad, 


3.52  P.  M. 

Friday,  July  13.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  i.  1 From  Rotterdam  Junction  east  via 

Friday,  July  20.  Yellowstone  Park  Trip  No.  2.  > Fitchburg  Railroad ; arrive  in  Boston 

9-35  A.  M. 

Note.—  The  attention  of  persons  returning  independently  is  called  to  the  “ Notes  ” in  connection 
with  the  previous  itinerary. 


Returning  Excursions  by  Route  F (Oregon  Short  Line). 

Two  parties  will  return  eastward  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  in  connection  with 
which  there  will  be  a comprehensive  tour  through  the  Pacific  Northwest  before  start- 
ing homeward  from  Portland.  The  dates  of  leaving  San  Francisco  are  Monday,  April 
16,  and  Monday,  May  21.  The  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  is  the  same  as 
the  one  taken  in  the  returning  excursions  over  the  Northern  Pacific  line;  viz.  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  overland  road  via  Mount  Shasta.  This  has  already  been 
briefly  described  in  connection  with  Route  E.  Taking  their  departure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco wrt.  Oakland  in  the  afternoon,  the  parties  will  ascend  the  great  Sacramento  valley. 
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Tuesday  morning  finds  us  in  the  picturesque  mountain  region  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
and  approaching  Mount  Shasta.  For  more  than  half  a day  this  noble  mountain  form 
is  the  dominating  feature  in  the  landscape,  which  presents  a succession  of  matchless 
pictures.  The  Klamath  River  is  crossed,  and  then  the  train  is  carried  up  and  through 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains,’to  emerge,  on  the  Oregon  side,  in  a lovely  valley.  This  is 
traversed,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Umpqua  and  the  Willamette  are  seen  later.  Nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  latter  Portland  is  situated. 

Reserving  our  inspection  of  Portland  until  our  return,  we  continue  from  Portland 
northward,  over  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Tacoma, 
where  we  arrive  in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  leaving  San  Francisco.  While  in  this 
handsome  and  flourishing  city,  we  shall  make  the  elegant  and  popular  hotel  The  Ta- 
coma our  abiding-place.  A voyage  upon  Puget  Sound  will  follow,  with  visits  to  both  ' 
Seattle,  a bustling  and  progressive  city  of  Washington  Territory,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Tacoma  and  its  chief  business  rival,  and  Victoria,  the  pretty  island  capital  of 
British  Columbia.  This  trip  on  the  “Mediterranean  of  the  North  ” will  be  made  in 
the  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company. 

Returning  to  Tacoma,  and  from  thence  to  Portland,  there  will  be  a sojourn  at  The 
Esmond  long  enough  to  see  something  of  the  wide-awake  metropolis  of  Oregon. 
Then  taking  a steamer,  the  travelers  will  descend  the  Willamette  River  to  the  Columbia, 
and  ascend  the  latter  as  far  as  Dalles  City.  This  delightful  trip  brings  the  grandest 
scenery  of  the  noble  Columbia  River  — the  cliffs  and  beautiful  falls  in  the  region  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  — into  view. 

Dalles  City  will  be  reached  by  steamer  at  six  o’clock,  and  about  three  hours  later  the 
passengers  will  take  their  departure  in  special  Pullman  palace  cars  via  the  Oregon 
Short  Line.  This  is  a direct  route  eastward  from  Portland,  and  is  formed  by  the 
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Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company  at  the  western  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
at  the  eastern.  The  point  of  junction  is  at  Huntington,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Oregon. 

Leaving  Dalles  City,  we  travel  as  far  as  Umatilla  Junction,  ninety-nine  miles  beside 
the  Columbia  River,  and  then  strike  off  southeastward  across  Umatilla,  Lhiion,  and 
Haker  counties.  The  latter  two  counties  form  the  eastern  border  of  Oregon,  which, 
from  the  boundary  of  Washington  Territory  to  a point  about  200  miles  south,  is  divided 
from  Idaho  Territory  by  the  Lewis  Fork,  or  Snake  River,  one  of  the  greatest  tributa- 
ries of  the  Columbia,  and  a stream  that  drains  fully  nine  tenths  of  Idaho,  besides 
Eastern  Oregon  and  portions  of  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  Ascending  the  valleys 
pf  the  Umatilla  and  Meacham  Creek,  we  pass  through  Pendleton  and  cross  a reserva- 
tion of  the  Umatilla  Indians.  On  the  east  side  of  the  reservation  lie  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  Oregon,  a spur  of  which  is  crossed  at  Kamela.  There  are  some  charm- 
ing views  in  ascending  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  and  in  descending  on  the  east  side 
into  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley.  This  is  the  richest  valley  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  wheat.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  sixteen  miles  wide, 
and  its  two  prominent  towns  are  La  Grande  and  Union.  Beyond  the  latter  is  a moun- 
tain pass  known  as  Pyle’s  Canon,  and,  as  the  train  mounts  the  slopes,  the  view  back 
across  the  fair  valley  to  the  distant  blue  fringe  of  the  mountains.  After  leaving  Pyle’s 
Canon  the  road  descends  the  Powder  River  to  Baker  City,  a thriving  place  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants  and  a county  seat,  and  thence  runs  through  a region  rich  in  min- 
erals. Both  gold  and  copper  have  been  mined  here  in  paying  quantities.  Huntington, 
404  miles  from  Portland,  is  reached  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  a new  railroad  town, 
which  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Huntington,  upon  whose  ranch  it  was 
located. 
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Continuing  on  through  Huntington,  the  road  enters  a rocky  canon,  and  crosses  the 
Snake  River  into  Idaho  at  the  mouth  of  Burnt  River.  Idaho  has  an  area  of  86,294 
square  miles,  and  in  1880  had  a population  of  nearly  50,000,  exclusive  of  5,000 
Indians.  Its  mines  constitute  its  chief  source  of  wealth.  The  fine  steel  bridge  across 
the  Snake  River  was  built  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  upon  whose 
domain  we  entered  at  Huntington.  The  bridge  is  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  which  is 
here  a broad,  clear,  navigable  stream.  For  fifty  miles  or  more  the  scenery  is  a 
beautiful  blending  of  river,  vale,  and  mountain.  The  Weiser  Mountains  are  on  the 
left  and  the  low  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  right.  Within  this  distance  the 
Weiser,  Payette,  Malheur,  Owyhee,  and  Boise  pour  their  silvery  currents  into  the 
Snake  River.  Their  valleys  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  Idaho,  and  the  whole 
region  abounds  in  fish  and  game.  Near  Ontario  the  road  recrosses  to  the  Oregon 
shore,  which  it  traverses  about  fifteen  miles,  then  returning  to  Idaho.  From  Ontario 
there  is  a beautiful  prospect  on  the  right  up  the  Malheur  Valley,  with  Malheur  Butte 
in  the  foreground  and  Castle  Rock  nearly  100  miles  distant.  Boise  City,  the  capital 
of  Idaho,  is  thirty  miles  from  Caldwell. 

Twenty-two  miles  east  of  Caldwell,  at  Kuna,  the  line  fairly  enters  the  remarkable 
Snake  River  lava  fields,  whose  origin  and  peculiarities  have  long  been  subjects  of 
study  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  both  hemispheres.  Shoshone, 
219  miles  east  of  Huntington,  is  the  point  of  departure  by  stage  for  Shoshone  Falls,  on 
the  Snake  River,  about  twenty  miles  distant, and  also  the  junction  of  the  Wood  River 
Branch  Railway.  Eighty  miles  eastward  of  Shoshone  the  Snake  River  isvcrossed  for 
the  fourth  and  last  time,  directly  above  the  American  Falls.  At  Pocatello,  720  miles 
from  Portland,  1,091  miles  from  Omaha,  and  155  miles  from  Ogden,  we  intersect  the 
line  of  the  Utah  & Northern  Railway,  a road  belonging  to  the  Union  Pacific  system, 
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and  recently  converted  from  narrow  gauge  to  standard  gauge.  Passengers  who  desire 
to  go  directly  east  can  continue  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  to  Granger,  214  miles  east 
of  Pocatello,  there  uniting  with  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  or  Route 
B.  Sixty-eight  miles  east  of  Pocatello  are  the  famous  Soda  Springs  of  Idaho. 

The  parties  will  proceed  southward  to  Ogden,  and  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
beyond.  Ascending  the  Port  Neuf  Valley  thirty-six  miles,  we  pass  through  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  reservation.  Most  of  the  natives  hereabout  belong  to  the  Shoshone  tribe. 
Seventy-seven  miles  south  of  Pocatello  and  one  mile  south  of  Franklin,  the  road 
crosses  the  territorial  line  into  Utah.  We  traverse  parts  of  Cache,  Box  Elder, 
and  Weber  counties  before  reaching  Ogden,  and  pass  through  several  flourishing 
Mormon  towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Smithfield,  Hyde  Park,  Logan,  and  Brigham. 
Logan  is  a beautiful  town,  situated  in  the  elevated  Cache  Valley,  and  populated  almost 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  this  sect.  There  is  here  a Mormon  temple  which  is 
said  to  have  cost  $^00,000.  South  of  Logan  the  railroad  crosses  a ridge  from  which 
there  are  extended  views  of  two  parallel  valleys.  Cache  and  Malade.  The  magnifi- 
cent peaks  of  the  Wahsatch  Range  now  form  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape ; 
and  occasional  glimpses  are  had  of  that  vast  inland  sea,  Great  Salt  Lake.  Nine  miles 
north  of  Ogden  are  some  popular  hot  springs. 

At  Ogden,  where  we  shall  arrive  Friday  afternoon,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  Utah  & 
Northern  Railway,  and  unite  with  either  Route  D or  Route  B,  as  preferred.  Passen- 
gers who  return  by  the  latter  may  first  visit  Salt  Lake  City  (going  over  the  Utah 
Central  Railway)  and,  returning  to  Ogden,  continue  east  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
Route  D continues  from  this  point  over  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  thence  eastward  to  Manitou  Springs  and  Denver  over  the  same  line. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  will  be  passed  in  Salt  I.ake  City,  with  headquarters  at  the 
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Walker  House  and  Metropolitan  Hotel;  and  the  parties  will  take  their  departure 
Monday  morning,  April  30,  and  Monday  morning,  June  4.  The  ride  up  through 
Spanish  Fork  Canon,  across  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  at  Soldier  Summit,  down 
through  Castle  Canon,  across  the  Uncompahgre  plains,  thence  up  through  the  famous 
Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  the  Gunnison  Basin,  and  over  the  elevated  Marshall 
Pass,  has  been  described  in  connection  with  Route  D,  which  includes  this  same  mag- 
nificent scenic  line.  The  farther  journey  is  down  through  the  stupendous  Royal 
Gorge,  and  thence  on  to  Pueblo  and  Manitou  Springs.  There  will  be  a halt  at  the 
latter  point  — the  “ Saratoga  of  the  W est  ” — from  W ednesday  afternoon  until  Saturday 
morning,  the  visitors  making  the  Barker  and  Cliff  Houses  their  sojourning  places. 
Saturday  morning  they  will  proceed  to  Denver,  and  Sunday  will  be  passed  in  that  city, 
at  the  Windsor  Plotel  and  the  Albany.  Monday  will  be  devoted  to  the  splendid  excur- 
sion over  the  Colorado  (narrow  gauge)  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  to 
Idaho  Springs,  Georgetown,  and  Silver  Plume. 

Departing  from  Denver  Monday  evening,  there  will  be  a ride  over  the  Omaha  & 
Denver  Short  Line,  which  unites  with  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  198 
miles  east  of  the  latter  point,  and  thence  through  Nebraska  to  Omaha,  and  across  the 
Missouri  River  to  Council  Bluffs.  From  the  latter  city  our  route  lies  over  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  to  Blue  Island  (the  tickets  are  good  through 
to  Chicago,  in  case  passengers  wish  to  visit  that  point),  and  from  Blue  Island  or 
Chicago,  over  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western  Division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  West  Shore,  and  Fitchburg  roads,  to  Boston.  There  will  be  the  same 
time  at  Niagara  Falls  as  in  connection  with  the  excursions  by  the  other  routes,  the 
trains  remaining  there  from  morning  until  afternoon.  The  dates  of  arrival  in  Boston 
are  Friday,  May  ii,  and  Friday,  June  15. 
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efchange  their  eastbound  sleeping-car  coupons  at  the  station  ticket-offices  of  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  either  at  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Railway  Crossing,  Blue  Island,  or  the  new  Dearborn  station 
(Polk  street  and  Fourth  avenue),  Chicago,  or  at  the  city  ticket-office  of  the  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Rail-' 
way,  103  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  E.  H.  Hughes,  agent,  to  whom  all  applications  in  advance  for 
sleeping-berths  should  be  addressed.  The  regular  train  leaves  Chicago  for  Boston  at  8.15  p.  M.  Persons 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  “stopover”  privilege  at  Niagara  Falls  can  take  the  train  leaving 
Chicago  at  3.25  p.  M.,  and,  arriving  at  Niagara  Falls  the  next  morning,  await  there  the  arrival  of  the 
Atlantic  express  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  May  10.  Returning  Excursion  No.  ii.  1 Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  8.53  A.  M. 

Thursday,  June  14.  Returning  Excursion  No.  14.  ' (Eastern  standard  time) ; remain  here 

until  afternoon;  leave  Niagara  Falls,  via  West  Shore  Railroad  (from  New  York  Central  Railroad 
station),  at  3.52  p.  in. 

Friday,  May  II.  ReturningExcursionNo.il.  ) From  Rotterdam  Junction  eastward 

Friday,  June  15.  Returning  Excursion  No.  14.  ' via  Fitchburg  Railroad;  arrive  in 

Boston  (Fitchburg  Railroad  station,  Causeway  street)  g.35  a.  m. 

Note. — Passengers  returning  independently  will  be  furnished  with  meals  at  dining-stations  on  the 
roads  where  dining-cars  are  not  run. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big  Tree  Groves. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  not  generally  accessible  in  the  winter  months,  on  account  of 
snow  on  the  mountains;  but  the  roads  are  always  open  in  May,  and  nearly  every  season 
in  April.  Persons  who  desire  to  visit  the  valley  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage  as  a 
side  trip,  while  making  the  journey  one  way  or  the  other  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  A branch  railway  line  e.xtends  from  Berenda  (304  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  and  178  miles  from  Sap  Francisco)  a distance  of  twenty-two  miles  to  the 
station  of  Raymond  ; and  stage  transportation  from  that  point  to  the  Wahwonah 
Hotel  (formerly  Clarke’s  or  Big  Tree  station),  and  thence  into  the  vallev,  will  be 
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furnished  by  the  Yosemite  Valley  Stage  & Turnpike  Company.  The  extension  of 
the  railroad  towards  the  valley  has  materially  decreased  the  stage  journey,  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  leave  Clarke’s  in  the  morning  and  reach  San  Francisco  the  same 
evening.  The  whole  distance  to  be  traveled  by  stage  is  now  only  sixty  miles  — thirty- 
four  from  Raymond  to  Clarke’s,  and  twenty-six  from  Clarke’s  to  the  valley.  The  cost 
of  the  trip  from  Berenda  into  the  valley  and  return,  and  including  the  side  trip  from 
the  Wahwonah  Flotel  to  the  Big  Trees  and  back,  for  members  of  the  Raymond  parties, 
is  ^35.  These  tickets,  which  cover  everyfhing  except  board  and  meals,  are  at  reduced 
rates,  and  can  be  obtained  at  our  offices.  No.  36  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
No.  no  North  Spring  street,  Los  Angeles,  or  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Harding,  at  The 
Raymond,  East  Pasadena.  The  trip  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  days.  At  least  three 
days  should  be  given  to  the  valley.  A series  of  excursions  may  be  taken  in  and  about 
the  valley;  viz.  to  Mirror  Lake  (by  carriage),  to  Glacier  Point  and  Sentinel  Dome,  to 
Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  and  to  Eagle  Point.  The  latter  three  are  made  on  horse- 
back with  guides.  All  the  great  falls,  except  Vernal  and  Nevada,  are  visible  from  the 
valley  without  climbing. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. 

A very  interesting  excursion  can  be  made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  no  better 
time  can  be  selected  for  the  trip  than  the  spring.  The  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  (J.  D.  Spreckels  & Brothers,  general  agents),  sail  from  San  Francisco 
twice  a month.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Flonolulu  is  2,100  miles,  and  the 
average  passage  is  six  and  a half  days.  Much  can  be  accomplished  in  three  weeks, 
but  the  traveler  can  prolong  the  visit  to  advantage. 
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If  the  passenger  desire  to  return  with  a party,  the  name  must  be  registered  for  the 
particular  date  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  of  leaving,  at  one  of  our 
offices  in  California,  viz. : No.  36  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco;  No.  no  North 
Spring  street,  Los  Angeles;  or  with  Charles  C.  Harding,  our  general  agent  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  at  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena.  The  tickets  are  good  to  return  inde- 
pendently at  any  time  until  July  i,  1888. 

W.  RAYMOND. 

I.  A.  WHITCOMB. 


Tickets  for  the  excursions,  additional  copies  of  this  circular,  and  all  needed  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  of 

W.  RAYMOND,  296  Washington  St.  (opposite  School  St.),  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Oeeice,  2 67"  Broadway, 
J.  M.  JENKINS,  Agent. 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE, 

111  SOUTH  NINTH  STREET,  under  Continental  Hotel, 
RAYMOND  & WHITCOMB. 


London  Ofifice,  142  Strand,  W. 
HENRY  CAZE  & SON, 

European  Agents  for  Raymond's  American 
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Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CHARLES  C.  HARDING,  General  Agent,  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

30  MOMTGOiVIERY  STREET, 
RAYMOND  & WHITCOMB, 
CLINTON  JONES,  Agent. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE, 

no  NORTH  SPRING  ST., 
RAYMOND  & WHITCOMB, 

F.  W.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 


PORTLAND  (Or.)  OFFICE, 

3 WASHINGTON  STREET, 
CHARLES  KENNEDY,  Agent. 
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Hints  Regarding  Clothing. 

The  parties  will  leave  the  East  at  times  when  warm  clothing  will  be  a necessity,  not 
only  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  over  much  of  the  way  across  the  continent.  In  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  the  temperature  will  most  likely  be  genial ; but  over- 
coats, shawls,  or  convenient  wraps  should  always  be  at  hand.  The  nights  are  always 
• cool.  The  best  plan  is  to  wear  woolen  clothing  in  California  through  summer  and 
winter.  Californians  themselves  make  no  change  in  the  thickness  of  their  clothing 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  The  climate  is  dryer,  and  this  renders  thick  clothing 
in  warm  weather  much  less  disagreeable  than  it  would  be  under  similar  thermometric  • 
conditions  in  the  East.  Dust  may  be  encountered  in  a . late  spring  or  summer  journey, 
but  the  heat  is  not  likely  to  be  oppressive  anywhere  on  the  line  of  our  excursions  until 
midsummer,  and  even  then  the  choice  of  routes  secures  every  possible  advantage  in 
the  way  of  comfortable  traveling.  For  out-door  exercise-  at  the  seashore,  serviceable 
clothing  and  stout  walking-shoes  or  boots  are  desirable.  Rubber  shoes  and  water- 
proofs will,  of  course,  suggest  themselves.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  does  the  “ rainy  season  ” mean  a constant  down- 
pouring. There  are  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  without  a shower.  In  the  northern 
regions  some  of  the  excursion  parties  are  to  visit  on  the  return,  rains  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  south ; but  the  climate  in  Oregon  and  around  Puget  Sound  is 
delightful  in  spring  and  summer. 

In  the  Yosemite  trip  strong  and  serviceable  clothing  and  a pair  of  stout  walking- 
shoes  or  boots  will  be  indispensable.  Finery  should  be  left  behind,  and  baggage  should 
also  be  discarded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the  traveler  should  be  prepared  with  clothing  which 
dust  cannot  injure,  good  walking-shoes,  and  wraps  for  evening  wear.  There  are  few 


nights  here,  even  in  midsummer,  without  frosts.  A piece  of  mosquito  netting  which 
can  be  worn  over  the  face  and  neck  in  certain  parts  of  the  park  will  also  be  serviceable. 

Directions  for  Mailing  Letters. 

Members  of  our  parties  who  have  no  definite  plans  in  regard  to  their  movements 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  who  are  unable  to  leave  precise  mailing  directions  with 
their  friends,  can  have  their  letters  addressed  “Care  of  Charles  C.  Harding,  The  Ray- 
mond, East  Pasadena,  Cal.,”  and  the  same  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  any  point 
desired. 

Guide  Books,  etc. 

The  books  of  travel  and  adventure,  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the  diverse 
sections  of  country  passed  through  in  the  various  routes  across  the  continent,  are  legion, 
and  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  even  a partial  list. 

There  are  numerous  guide  books  of  a local  character  that  may  be  purchased  in  the 
principal  localities  visited,  but  there  is  a lack  of  comprehensive  books  of  this  class 
covering  the  long  transcontinental  routes.  The  publications  of  the  several  railroad 
companies  are  generally  the  most  useful  in  this  connection,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
regarding  maps.  In  the  way  of  general  guide  books  relating  to  California,  the  best  are 
by  Major  Ben.  C.  Truman.  Place's  Southern  California  Guide  Book  is  also  reliable, 
and,  as  it  is  corrected  yearly,  it  keeps  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  region  better  than 
most  publications  of  its  class. 

From  the  Crescent  City  to  the  Golden  Gate,  by  Ben.  C.  Truman,  describes  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company’s  “ Sunset  Route.” 

The  Crest  of  the  Continent,  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  is  a graphic  description  of  the  scenery 
on  the  line  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Route. 
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The  most  complete  and  exhaustive  work  upon  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
comprised  in  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft’s  series  of  volumes  now  in  process  of  publication 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & Co.,  of  Pan  Francisco. 

Southern  California,  by  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  is  a recent  and  interesting  publica- 
tion. 

The  Yosemite  Guide  Book,  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  formerly  State  geologist  of 
California,  gives  a reliable  account  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  several  groves  of 
Big  Trees. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras  is  the  title  of  a newly  published  book  of  500  pages,  on  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  by  J.  M.  Hutchings. 

Washington  Irving’s  Astoria  and  Lewis  and  Clark’s  narrative  of  their  expedition 
give  interesting  accounts  of  the  early  explorations  in  the  Northwest. 

Wild  Flowers  of  California  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Thayer,  recently  published  by  Cassell  & Co.,  of  New  York, 
are  the  titles  of  two  superbly  illustrated  books. 

The  Great  Northwest,  a guide  book  and  itinerary  for  the  use  of  travelers  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  allied  lines,  and  the  Official  Guide  to  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  both  published  by  Riley  Brothers,  St.  Paul,  are  two  useful  books. 

A map  of  the  park  published  on  the  back  of  a railway  “ folder,”  detailing  Alice's 
Adventures  in  the  New  Wonderland,  is  the  best  general  map  obtainable. 

In  San  Francisco  choice  photographs  may  be  obtained  of  I.  W.  Taber  & Co.,  No.  S 
Montgomery  street.  Fine  photographic  views  (large  or  small  sizes)  of  California 
scenery  may  be  obtained  of  Taber  & Co.,  or  at  the  Watkins  Yosemite  Art  Gallery, 
Palace  Hotel. 

Jackson’s  photographic  views  of  scenery  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  may  be 
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ordered  of  Chain  & Hardy,  Denver,  Col.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  by  them  on 
application. 

F.  Jay  Haynes,  of  Fargo,  Dak.,  has  made  a specialty  of  photographing  the  geysers 
and  other  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  His  views  are  sold  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  from  Fargo  on  application. 

Standard  Time. 

Route  A. — From  Boston  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Eastern  standard  or  75th  meridian 
time ; Port  Huron  to  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Central  standard  or  90th  meridian  time  (one 
hour  slower  than  Eastern  time);  from  Dodge  City  to  Barstow,  Cal.,  Mountain  standard 
or  105th  meridian  time  (two  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time) ; from  Barstow,  West 
Pacific  standard  or  120th  meridian  time  (three  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time). 

Route  B. — From  Boston  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Eastern  standard  time ; Port 
Huron  to  North  Platte,  Neb.,  Central  standard  time;  North  Platte  to  Ogden,  U.  T., 
Mountain  standard  time ; from  Ogden  westward.  Pacific  standard  time. 

Route  C. — From  Boston  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  standard  time  ; Buffalo  to  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  Central  standard  time  ; from  El  Paso  westward.  Pacific  standard  time  (two 
hours  slower  than  Central  standard  time). 

Routed. — See  Route  B. 

Route  E. — San  Francisco  to  Heron,  Mon.,  Pacific  standard  time;  Heron  to 
Mandan,  Dak.,  Mountain  standard  time ; Mandan  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Central 
standard  time ; from  Port  Huron  eastward.  Eastern  standard  time. 

Route  F. — See  Route  B. 
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Two  Grand  Tours  Through  Mexico. 


A party  of  limited  numbers  will  leave  Boston  Monday,  January  i6,  for  a grand  tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  Mexico,  and  California,  and  another,  also  limited  in  size, 
Monday,  March  12,  for  a similar  tour  through  the  Southern  States  and  Mexico,  omitting 
California.  The  round  of  travel  through  Mexico  will  be  very  comprehensive,  and  the 
•journeys  will  be  made  in  a magnificent  train  of  Pullman  palace  vestibuled  cars  {includ- 
ing Pullman  palace  dining-car).  The  train  is  now  being  built  by  Pullman’s  Palace  Car 
Company  expressly  for  this  service,  and  is  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  America.  A 
full  descriptive  circular  will  soon  be  issued. 
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